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Give him a whole new world of shaving luxury... 


a Norelco with rotary blades! 


Give him the largest-selling electric shaver in the world, the 
fastest-growing shaver in America today. 

Goodbye to whisker-clipping, goodbye to the irritating stop- 
Start, back-and-forth action of ordinary shavers, Norelco's 
patented skin-stretcher upends whiskers no matter how they 
grow, sets them up for skin-close shaves. Norelco's self- 
sharpening rotary blades are self-adjusting to his shaving 
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For feminine grooming... For boudoir luxury... the 
New Norelco Debutante gives deluxe new Lady Norelco 

wder Puff" ve, double-header in } 
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For outdoorsmen and 
motorists ... 
Sportsman 
light batteries 
er. Now only $24.95. 


touch, can't hurt his face. They stroke off stubble smoothly 
as a barber's razor. Quietly. Gently, Cleanly. And this new 
Norelco Speedshaver is the fastest ever 

This Christmas, give him the new Norelco Speedshaver. 
With leather travel case, AC/DC. $24.95. 

See the new Norelcos demonstrated on TV on “The $64,000 
Question” and the “Walter Winchell File.” 


Norelco 


SPEEDSHAVER 


NORELCO is known as PHILISHAVE in Canada and 
world. NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS COMPANY, 
INC associated companic * East 2nd Street, New 
York | N. Y. Other product Hi-Fi Radio-phonog i 
Research and Control Instruments Electron M pea, 
Medical X-ray Equipment, Electronic Tubes and Devices 
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Fives CHUNG. . « Portrait of Craftsmanship in Action 


The all woe Packard Feeawk 1958 





THE MOST ORIGINAL CAR ON THE AMERICAN ROAD 


You will find no other car like the Packard Hawk. It is 
the most original and distinctive automobile crafted in 
America, styled to match the tempo of our times. Its 
unique flowing lines are aerodynamic. Its fins: functional. 
It is designed with that imaginative flair you only expect 
to find in Europe’s most fashionable automobiles. Faith- 
ful to its thoroughbred breeding, the Packard Hawk is a 
luxury automobile with smooth, soft leather seats and 
elegant, tasteful interior appointments. 


Extra Power from Built-in Supercharger 
Its appearance is complemented by power from a highly 


efficient V-8 engine with a built-in supercharger, capable 


Visit your 
Studebaker-Packard Dealer today! 


of instantaneous acceleration, or smooth performance 
under the most trying conditions of stop-and-go traffic. 
The supercharger with variable speed drive cuts in auto- 
matically as needed, for acceleration or extra power for 
passing or hill climbing, but when not in use, costs nothing 
extra in gasoline. It is a design for power, with economy. 

The Packard Hawk is the new car with a regal air that 
immediately distinguishes its owner as a man of position. 
Put yourself in that position ... behind the wheel of a 
Packard Hawk, soon. 

Studebaker-Packard offers the most varied line of cars in 
America. See them all... economy cars... sports cars... 
station wagons... luxury sedans and hardtops. 


Studebaker-Packard 
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Give him a whole new world of shaving luxury... 
a Norelco with rotary blades! 


Give him the largest-selling electric shaver in the world, the 
fastest-growing shaver in America today. 

Goodbye to whisker-clipping, goodbye to the irritating stop- 
start, back-and-forth action of ordinary shavers. Norelco's 
patented skin-stretcher upends whiskers no matter how they 
grow, them Norelco's self- 
sharpening rotary blades are self-adjusting to his shaving 
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touch, can’t hurt his face. They stroke off stubble smoothly 
as a barber's razor. Quietly. Gently. Cleanly. And this new 
Norelco Speedshaver is the fastest ever 

This Christmas, give him the new Norelco Speedshaver, 
With leather travel case. AC/DC. $24.95. 

See the new Norelcos demonstrated on TV on “The $64,000 
Question” and the “Walter Winchell File.” 
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THE MOST ORIGINAL CAR 


You will find no other car like the Packard Hawk. It is 
the most original and distinctive automobile crafted in 
America, styled to match the tempo of our times. Its 
unique flowing lines are aerodynamic. Its fins: functional. 
It is designed with that imaginative flair you only expect 
to find in Europe’s most fashionable automobiles. Faith- 
ful to its thoroughbred breeding, the Packard Hawk is a 
luxury automobile with smooth, soft leather seats and 
elegant, tasteful interior appointments. 


Extra Power from Built-in Supercharger 
Its appearance is complemented by power from a highly 


efficient V-8 engine with a built-in supercharger, capable 


Visit your 
Studebaker-Packard Dealer today! 





ON THE AMERICAN ROAD 


of instantaneous acceleration, or smooth performance 
under the most trying conditions of stop-and-go traffic. 
The supercharger with variable speed drive cuts in auto- 
matically as needed, for acceleration or extra power for 
passing or hill climbing, but when not in use, costs nothing 
extra in gasoline. It is a design for power, with economy. 

The Packard Hawk is the new car with a regal air that 
immediately distinguishes its owner as a man of position. 
Put yourself in that position ... behind the wheel of a 
Packard Hawk, soon. 

Studebaker-Packard offers the most varied line of cars in 
America. See them all... economy cars... sports cars... 
station wagons ... luxury sedans and hardtops. 
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remember...“Go Formal New Year's Eve!" 


it’s his world 


er Six 


The more you go formal, the more 
you'll enjoy the elegance of the 
“Tony Martin” tuxedo by AFTER SIX. 
Elegance in the 


**natural"’ style 


center vent, satin-piped pockets 
. elegance in the lightweight 

imported pure worsted (Bemberg 

lined) in blue-black...$79.50. 

Also imported ‘‘Emsley’’ mohair. 

(Others $45 to $125. Slightly higher 

for West and Canode.) 


Afier Six 


Write for free Dress Chart and Booklet by 
Bert Bacharach, authority on men's fashions 
AFTER SIX FORMALS . PHILA. 3, PA 
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Senator from Massachusetts 
ou 

I am a Methodist and I give 
John Kennedy my full support; this young 
man has a brilliant mind and a fine con- 
gressional record. It is the duty of 
citizen to raise the declin 
America in the eyes of the 
looking 


Senator 
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ligious differences 


ELIZABETH Hupp 


racial and re 


Springfield, Ill 


If Jack Kennedy's presidential aspirations 
are realized, what guarantee will the Amer- 
ican people have that he will not follow 
the lead of his church in waging war against 
our tradition of through 
separation ¢ 


ALEC 


religious freedom 
church-state 
RANDALI 


Colombia 


Jack Kennedy 
Nixon, who will 
Republican 


is the Dick 
rtainly be the 
candidate. It’s only a matter of 
until Kennedy’s enemies begin 
the about building a tun 
bringing the Pope to 
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almost ce 


time 
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Joun T. WHITEMAN 
Lewisbt Pa 
ou 
ator Kennedy is barking up the wrong 
tree when he accuses the Eisenhe Ad 





ministration of lack of 
var, Our country fel 
ace ~=while the 
footsie with the Commies back in the ‘gos 
Kennedy is not the Time 
dubs him; he’s more like a Roman candk 
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initiative in 
behind 


Democrats were pla 





“soaring satellite 


Brooklyn 


women voters in this 
that John Kennedy 
in turn, grant that 
maternal instinct 


To the millions of 
country I will 
is a cute kid, if they will 
1 high AMI (appeal to th 
does not sufficiently 
presidency of the U.S 
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Reactor Progress 
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heading “A Baby Is Bort 
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ition's 
show 


power 


‘The 
energy program will 
results.” Four atom ¢ 
plants have been completed this year and 
are delivering civilian power; the Shipping 
port plant will be No. 5. One of th 

has been financed entirely by private capital, 
and seven other full-scale plants likewise are 
scheduled to be built by private capital with 


following expressior 
sluggish atomic 
its first practical 


occurs 











out any direct Government financial con 
tribution. Fifteen other atomic power plants 
for civilian use, are presently under actual 


contracts have been entered 
work is under way. All this 
about in 4% years 

Lewis L 
Commission 


construction, or 
into and design 
has come 
STRAUSS 
U.S. Atomic Energy 
Washington, D.C 


The DEW Line 
or 

After reading your article on what the 
US. is spending on NORAD and the DEW 


line, wouldn't it be more appropriate to call 
the whole system the American IMAGINOT 








line ? 
FreD E. BrReETH 
Hobart, N.Y 
Cover Men 
Sir 
For a while, your cover choice was dis 
appointing (¢ Faubus, Hoffa Recently 
you have gone back to your high standard 
eller, Erhard and White. Keep up the 
good work 
C. M. HuGHEs 
Detroit 


Missile Men 


ou 

The Administration's decision to arm our 
NATO allies with IRB Missiles seems anothe 
hasty jump out of the frying pan into the 






fire. England and France have demonstrated 
in the S affair how sorely our allies m 

be tempted to take impulsive, independent 
action, Our eagerness to bolster the pride 
and might of our allies should not cause us 
to for that the first atomic-armed missile 





fired b any NATO finger will 
US. into an all-out nuclear war 

RICHARD PLATER JR 
Thibodaux, La 
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You sav the US. Air 
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Can your employees explain their group benefits at home? 











SINCE FAMILIES INFLUENCE your workers’ decisions to can concentrate better. They benefit...and so do you. 
change jobs or stay put, families rightly should know hov ; 
oS I : 1S" ae va oa B. E. VU. could work this way for you... and only Con- 
much protection your group benefits plan offers them, But . 
tl k | } | | | k necticut General has it. Ask your insurance man OI write 
1ey can know only when your employees themselves know Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, Hartford, 


...and can explain the plan. Here, B. E. U. helps a lot! 
Artloom Carpet Company, Inc., H. P. Hood & Sons, Inc. 


B. E. U., developed through study and research by Con- and Pratt & Whitney Company, Incorporated all have in- 
necticut General, means Better Employee Understanding. dividually developed Connecticut General group plans 


When your employees have it, they feel more secure. They Take a few profitable minutes to find out about B. E. U. 


GROUP INSURANCE 
PENSION PLANS 


“a = CONNECTICUT GENERAL  *cacr 


ACCIDENT 
LIFE 
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ever 
carry 
more 
cash 
than 
OU. 
can | 


afford 





shops, PX’s, officers’ clubs, noncoms’ clubs, 
hobby shops, etc. It seems to me that every 
bureau in Washington is using the Sputniks 
as an excuse for a return to the big spending 
that, only a year ago, we seemed to have 
defeated. One good place to start economiz- 
ing would be to cease building missiles which 
are almost duplicates of one another. 
Epwarp V. KILLEEN 

New York City 


Still Life 
Sir: 

Do you have to print such monstrosi- 
ties as Clyfford Still's Red and Black and 
Okada’s Dynasty and call it art? They are 
nothing but nightmares. Give me a Corot 
or a Bonheur. Their trees and horses look 


like trees and horses. 
B. F. RANDEL 
San Diego 


Sir: 

Albright Art Gallery’s coup of the year in 
acquiring Clyfford Still’s Red and Black 
reveals a direction that should catch on— 
artist selecting museum instead of the old- 
hat method of museum selecting artist. As 
for the Museum of Modern Art’s having to 
cool its heels for two years in order to own 
Still's work—good. They're such an impul- 
sive group. 

Kari E. Fortess 
Boston 


Sir: 

I have a small duplicate of Clyfford Still's 
Red and Black painting in my studio. I 
created it when I spilled some cadmium 
orange on my linoleum tile floor. I will be 


| happy to sell it for 5¢ or 7¢. 


to lose | 


For business or pleasure 
trips, long weekends 
or extended vacations, 
insist on... 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 

TRAVELERS 

CHEQUES 


Prompt refund if lost or stolen. 
Accepted everywhere—easy to 
spend as cash. 

e Good until used—keep unused 
cheques for emergencies. 


e Buy them at your BANK, at Rail- 
way Express and Western Union 
offices, Charges—only 1%. 





Sign when you buy them... 


+300-000-000% 


a 


All 





.«.. Sign as you spend them. 
Your matching signatures are | 
the only identification you need. 


BEN SUNDAY 


| Davenport, lowa 


G Cost of the original: 
$7,000—Eb. 


Man of the Year 
Sir: 

No debate necessary—1957 is Khrushchev’s 
year. It was a better year for the Reds 
than for us. 


$5,000 to 


W. SNYDER 
Evanston, Ill. 
Sir: 

Leave it blank for the Western scientist 
who should have been there. 

Grorces HEGEDUS 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 
Sir: 

Young King Hussein of Jordan, who had 
the guts to rear up on his hind legs and 
smash his enemies, saving his country and 
his throne. Courage is one of the most 
needed attributes in the world today. 

S. M. Strous 
Savannah 
Sir: 

It's Krupp von Bohlen—symbolic of the 
age of realism. 

Puitie FLiInt CONNELL 
Portland, Me. 
Sir: 

Dr. Wernher Von Braun and his entire 

missile team in Alabama. 
Nancy C. Beck 
New Albany, Ind. 
Sir: 
Congratulations to Time for its article on 


| the Duke of Edinburgh. He is the obvious 


choice. 
NICHOLAS ROMANOFF 
Melbourne, Australia 


Incident at Sasebo 


Sir: 

After reading your Nov. 18 letters on 
Sergeant Barbuti’s court-martial, I find it 
necessary to answer. | am the “species of 
animal” they call the U.S. marine. I have 
run across men who actually had to be 
treated like Paul Basom, Jeffrey Cohee and 
the others. The people to blame are their 
parents. If these parents had taken their sons 
into the woodshed once in a while, the 
“grown” men would never be in the brig 
in the first place. 

(Scr.) CHARLES CRESSON 
US.M.C. 
Twentynine Palms, Calif. 
Sir: 

About the outraged cries of motherhood 
in your letters section: it is high time the 
Moms of America realized that sonny isn't 
the darling he is thought to be. A realistic 
view of the problem of discipline in the U.S. 
armed forces indicates that if sonny kept his 
nose clean, there would be no necessity for 
brigs or for guards. 

W. A. J. MacLeop 
Oxford, Ohio 


Offside Kicks 
Sir: 

I hope Protestants who root for Notre 
Dame noticed Nick Pietrosante’s statement 
on why the team wanted to beat Oklahoma. 
“We did it for all the Catholics in Okla- 
homa.” Thus are all Protestants bluntly in- 
formed that Notre Dame wins football games 
for the Roman Catholic Church. 

FRED ENGLE 
Richmond, Ky. 


Sir: 

You quote our fullback, Nick Pietrosante, 
as saying that our team won the game for 
all the Catholics in Oklahoma. As far as I 
can ascertain, Nick did not say this, but it is 
quite possible that someone else did. My 
only observation for the record is that at 
Notre Dame we consider football a game, 
not a religious crusade. 

THEODORE M. HespuroH, C.S.C. 
University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


Traitor or Patriot? 
Sir: 

Your Nov. 25 indictment of Roger Case- 
ment could have been written by an over- 
zealous Colonel Blimp employed by the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office, circa 1916. 

WitiiaM A. HAINES 
San Francisco 


Sir: 

Your book reviewer's anxiousness to add 
his weight to those who would blacken 
Roger Casement’s character is most disgust- 
ing. How dare he suggest that Roger Case- 
ment, an Irishman, was taking up someone 
else’s injustices when he took up the cause 
of Irish freedom? 

James J. BALLANTINE 
Carrick-on-Suir, Ireland 
Sir: 

So England has found in Time an ally to 
keep the name of Sir Roger Casement black- 
ened, For your offensive use of the epithet 
“traitor,” you deserve to be boycotted by 
Irishmen at home and abroad. 

. O'BoyLe 
Avoca, Ireland 
Sir: 

An Englishman’s appraisal of an Irish 

patriot usually counts for very little. 


M. O’Daty 


Verdun, Montreal 
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Classic elegance in motorcars: The Lincoln Premiere Landat 


THE NEW LINCOLN ... inspired by the Continental 


The one fine car that offers the enduring appeal of a classic 





The New Lincoln is a fresh, distinctively new On the road, The New Lincoln lets you re 

personality in the fine car field discover the rare pleasures of fine car motoring 

Immediately, you will see it is the one car It has a new, 375-hp. engine that barely 

®! VA that deserves to be called a modern classic . whispers, because it is built to a whole new 
ae —— styled and crafted in the Continental tradition standard of precision tolerances. And thanks to 
A | » Perhaps—by simply assuming that the fine a new single unit body and frame, it has a 


car you judged best three, four, or even ten quictness of ride formerly achieved only 


years ago still rates top choice — you've been through hand-crafting 
depriving yourself of a great deal of pleasure Clearly, The New Lincoln is the one fine car 
lo be sure, we suggest you inspect The New that offers the enduring appeal of a classic 


Lincoln — with an open mind and a critical eye. LINCOLN DIVISION, FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Unmistakably... the finest in the fine car field 
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ALSO AVAILABLE 
Year ‘round bottle in 


exquisite Gitt-Wrap.  jMia \ ” 
Gift-Wrap or Decanter same $ ‘ wothcr ellen, ° 
price as standard fifth. ¢ \ There. oS A 24 Lh at 


KENTUCKY. STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY «+ BOTTLED IN BOND «+ 100 PROOF 
BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORP, e AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY 
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The Associated Press is exclusively entitled to the use or 
republication of the local telegrapbic and cable news 
published herein, originated ae mn, The Weekly News 
magazine or obtained from The Associated Press. 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


HILE last week’s Vanguard ex- 

plosion was blamed officially on 
“loss of thrust,” there was no lack of 
thrusts at the U.S. Newspapers from 
Mexico City to Moscow, and at home 
as well, dubbed the dud a stallnik, 
latenik, flopnik, pfitnik, goofnik, For 
other press comment, ranging from 
derision to bitter disappointment, see 
Jupcments & PROPHECIES. 


T was General Dwight Eisenhower 
more than any other individual 
free-world leader who forged and weld- 
ed the framework of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. Next week in 
Paris, its framework subject to the 
greatest strains, internal and external, 
in its history, its heads of government 
will meet, at the call of President 
Dwight Eisenhower, for NATO’s most 
important conclave. In Eisenhower's 
former role as NATO Supreme Com- 
mander is a U.S. Air Force general 
named Lauris Norstad. For a report on 
NATO, its leaders, its strengths, its 
doubts and its future, see FoREIGN 
News, The View at the Summit. 


HE cover portrait of General Nor- 

stad was painted by Italy's Pietro 
Annigoni in three two-hour sittings 
while the general listened to Tchaikov- 
sky on his hi-fi set. Said Annigoni of 
Norstad: “Very intelligent, very sym- 
pathetic, very American.” Said Nor- 
stad of Annigoni: “A no-nonsense kind 
of pro.” 


N the post-Sputnik drive to meet 

the challenge of the Soviet Union's 
massive educational drive, the Houston 
school board asked the University of 
Houston and Rice Institute to help 
beef up the city’s science teaching; 
Chicago upped the required academic 
courses for high school students from 
six to ten; Seattle plans advanced work 
for bright seventh graders; Nobel 
Prizewinner Harold Urey called for a 





PIETRO ANNIGONI 


54-day school week and a ten-month 
year. But from M.1.T. last week came 
evidence that the Soviet school system 
has faults of its own. For a report on 
the flaws in the Red system, see Epu- 


cation, The Dark Side of the Moon. 


NE of the nation’s largest news- 

paper chains is one of its least 
known, and the man who built it was a 
stranger in most of the 17 cities his 22 
newspapers serve. Practicing maxims 
taught him by his mother, Frank Gan- 
nett fashioned a newspaper empire but 
declined ever to be its emperor 
(though he did want to be President 
of the U.S.), For how he lived, and 
died, see Press, The Chain That Isn't. 


F a man had read 30 books every 

day this year, he might have plowed 
through all the books published in the 
U.S. during 1957—an experience more 
than likely to induce a nervous break- 
down. Trme’s chief book critic, Max 
Gissen, and his four colleagues try to 
avoid that fate, but they do more than 
enough reading to know America’s lit- 
erary output as well as a broker knows 
the market charts. For their pick of 
1957. see Books, The Year's Best. 
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THE NATION 


General Overhaul 

The U.S. came fully awake to the fact 
that its normal best in the cold war is 
no longer good enough. The U.S. satellite 
test vehicle, reaching for the sky and fall- 
ing flat on its pad, was a symbol of the 
old standards: a hurry-up effort ‘to an- 
swer moons with a moon, klaxons of wit- 
less pressagentry and, after the flop, yelps 
of anguish (cried Senate Majority Leader 
Lyndon Johnson: “How long. how long, 
O God, how long will it take us to catch 
up with Russia’s two satellites?”’). Yet 
even if Vanguard had been successful in 
its first try, even if the U.S. had put a 
dozen satellites into outer space, it would 
have minuscule meaning in a cold war 
that calls for a general overhaul of old 
habits of thought and judgment. 

Another symbol was the President of 
the U.S. in his courageous struggle, after 
three major illnesses, to climb not merely 
back to normalcy but to the surpassing 
heights required by the new day. Yet the 
magic seemed gone from the old reassur- 
ances, the rallying of forces, the biparti- 
san gathering of legislative leaders, the 
hurry-up new plans for NATO. These 
may once have been answers; now they 
were only parts of answers. 

In this time of reappraisal the critics 
were of small help, had precious little to 
offer in the way of concrete suggestion. 


Orr THE Pap 


Loses THRUST 


Yet the rising tide of criticism was not 
to be ignored. It indicated that the nation 
wanted programs where action would 
come first and pressagentry later, that 
the U.S. was more than ready to get mov- 
ing—and nothing less than giant strides 
would be adequate. 


The Death of TV-3 


In a spider-web gantry at the U.S Air 
Force Missile Test Center at Cape Canav- 
eral, Fla. stood Navy Test Vehicle 3. a 
tall, three-stage rocket, the sun sparkling 
off a rime of frost crystals (from liquid 
oxygen fuel) on its silver and jet-black 
skin. Around TV-3, tired Navy and civil- 
jan scientists and technicians worked care- 
fully toward the end of an_ hours-long 
count-down—air frame, propulsion, nose 
cone, guidance—while liquid oxygen vent- 
ed off in trailing fume. “We'll be pleased 
if it does go into orbit,” said one of the 
TV-3 missilemen. “We will not be de- 
spondent if it does not.” 

What TV-3 was designed to throw into 
orbit, 300 miles above the earth, was a 
grapefruit-size space satellite, 6.4 inches 
in diameter, the U.S.’s first. TV-3 was 
designed as an experimental first step of 
Project Vanguard, the U.S.’s No. 1 pure- 
science contribution to the International 
Geophysical Year. Since the Soviet Sput- 
niks, TV-3 had also become the symbol of 
the U.S.’s determination to get going in 
the race for the conquest of space; the 





SINKING ON FIRE 


President himself had called attention to 
its approximate firing date in a post- 
Sputnik press conference. But even as the 
days and hours and minutes ticked by to 
the critical T (for test firing) Time, it was 
clear that the symbolism was getting out 
of hand. At Cape Canaveral, Project Van- 
guard scientists and Pentagon aides briefed 
127 U.S. and foreign newsmen on the 
hopes, the postponements, the new times 
of firing and even the homely housekeep- 
ing details of the usually top-secret count- 
down; e.g., there is a valve leak; a new 
valve is being tried, but there is difficulty 
aligning it; the old valve is put back, it 
still leaks, but is soon fixed. 

The briefings blazoned into worldwide 
headlines. U.S. READY TO FIRE SATELLITE, 
said the New York Times, followed by 
U.S. DELAYS TEST OF SPACE ROCKET, The 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph proclaimed: 
MOON—MINUTES TO GO. 

Cutting the Cables. For miles around 
the cape on Friday morning, schoolchil- 
dren, housewives, servicemen, office work- 
ers poured out into streets, yards, road- 
sides and public beaches not three miles 
from the launch pad. The red ball signify- 
ing test imminent was hoisted. The crash 
boats plowed out. The observation planes, 
two old World War II B-17s and a new 
Cessna, circled above, gaining altitude. At 
10:42 the gantry was rolled away from 
the rocket; at 11:32 it was moved back 
again, then finally away; at 11:44 the last 
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"Zero... Fire... First Ignition . . . Explosion." 








“umbilical” cable connecting the rocket to 
the disconnect pole was slipped free. Sec- 
onds later the first traces of white-hot ex- 
haust appeared at the base of TV-3 as Dr. 
J. Paul Walsh, 40, deputy director of 
Vanguard, reported over an open phone 
line to Washington: “Zero... Fire 
First IGNITION ...” But then he suddenly 
exclaimed: “EXPLosIon !” 

For about two seconds TYV-3 had fol- 
lowed its programing perfectly. Ponder- 
ously it lifted itself off the pad—one foot, 
two feet, three feet. For one blink of an 
eye it seemed to stand still. A tongue of 
orange flame shot out from beneath the 
rocket, darted downwind, then billowed 
up the right side of TV-3 into a fireball 
150 feet high. “There it goes! There is an 
explosion!” an observation pilot cried into 
his radio. “Black smoke is now over the 
entire area—We do not see the satellite 
rocket—We do not see the rocket that is 
carrying our satellite—The rocket may 
not have gotten off—There is a very large 
black smoke cloud—a very large black 
area around the location that the explo- 
sion occurred.” By then the Vanguard had 
dropped dismally back on its tail, its nose 
section askew; it had burst into vari- 
colored fire and flame. 

After water and carbon dioxide from 
automatic extinguishers had put out the 
fire, the worn-out and heartsick missile- 
men found the sole survivor: the U.S.’s 
tiny satellite, intact, thrown out of the 
nose section of the rocket, broadcasting 
the signals that were meant to be sent 
down from space. The U.S. Sputnik send- 
ing from the ground was right on fre- 
quency: 108 megacycles. 

"Worst Since Custer." News of the 
failure of TV-3 was flashed out around 
the nation and the world. Impact: shock, 
scorn, derision. Almost instantly the U.S.’s 
tiny, grounded satellite got rechristened 





stallnik, flopnik, dudnik, pufinik, phut- 
nik, oopsnik, goofnik, kaputnik and— 
closer to the Soviet original—sputternik, 
At the U.N., Soviet diplomats laughingly 
suggested that the U.S. ought to try for 
Soviet technical assistance to backward 
nations. An office worker in Washington 
burst into tears; a calypso singer on the 
BBC in London strummed a ditty about 
Oh, from America comes the significant 
thought/Their own little Sputnik won't 
go off. Said a university professor in Pitts- 
burgh: “It’s our worst humiliation since 
Custer’s last stand.” Said Dr. John P. 
Hagen, director of Project Vanguard, as 
he got ready to face a doleful press con- 
ference in Washington: “Nuts.” 

In the uproar of frustration there was 
a rush to find a scapegoat. First in line 
were the scientists and Pentagon press- 
agents who had yielded to press clamor 
for information on this non-secret proj- 
ect. Even Vanguard’s Boss, Dr. Hagen, 
handed out some afterthoughts. “This 
program,” he said, “has had unprece- 
dented publicity in the development stage, 
which is not usually the case, and in 
many respects I think it is unfortunate. 
In this case, I think the enthusiasm of 
the country carried people beyond the 
point where the fact that this is a test 
phase was lost sight of.” 

He was right: somewhere between ac- 
curate reporting and scientific enthusiasm 
the U.S. and the world lost sight of the 
fact that the complete Martin rocket had 
never before been test-fired, and first 
firings of test missiles are remarkably un- 
certain affairs. 

"The Space Frontier." Out of the up- 
roar at week’s end some sort of perspec- 
tive was forming on the TV-3 fiasco. 
Items: 

SPACE SATELLITES: Navy’s Project Van- 
guard has another test missile at Cape 


International 


EISENHOWER & DULLES IN CONFERENCE 
A private answer to a public question. 
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Canaveral all but ready to test-fire a 
second satellite as soon as the blast dam- 
age to the launch pad has been repaired. 
Navy's estimated next T-day: January 
1958, possibly before. The Army. ordered 
by Defense Secretary Neil McElroy to 
use its much bigger military rocket en- 
gines to blast a satellite into space as soon 
as possible, has eight Jupiter-C rockets 
available in its Redstone Arsenal. Army's 
estimated T-day: March 1958. The Army 
smartly made it clear that there would be 
no pressagentry before firing. 

Mrurrary Missies: Day after T-3 the 
Air Force unobtrusively test-fired a big, 
pilot production-line Thor, the 1,500-mile 
intermediate-range ballistic missile. Re- 
sult: qualified success. The Thor, fourth 
to be launched in good style, sailed off 
skyward, but fell short, said the Air Force, 
of its target area. Meanwhile, the Air 
Force's r1oo-ft. tall, 5,500-mi. intercon- 
tinental Atlas underwent a static, bolted- 
down test at Canaveral, will shortly be 
due for its third flight test. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE: Defense De- 
partment Pressagent Murray Snyder, after 
blaming subordinates, newsmen and the 
beachside location of Cape Canaveral for 
the stupidities of the Vanguard carnival 
of failure, resolved—or was told—not to 
let it go as far again. Result: a security 
clamp-down at Cape Canaveral. 

But somehow sober second thought on 
TV-3 never really obscured furious, frus- 
trated first thought on what had gone 
wrong and what might have been. The 
most poignant note: an Associated Press 
advance story distributed to newspapers 
for use the moment when TV-3 put the 
U.S.’s first satellite into space. It read: 
THE RADIO-SIGNALING BABY MOON CIR- 
CLING THE EARTH IS THE U.S.’S REPLY TO 
RUSSIA THAT IT TOO CAN STAKE A CLAIM 
TO THE SPACE FRONTIER, 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Big Decision, Heavy Load 


Dwight Eisenhower, alone, had made 
his decision: despite his 1955 heart attack, 
his 1956 abdominal surgery and his 1957 
mild stroke, he would, barring the most 
outspoken medical strictures or signs of 
new illness, carry on as President of the 
U.S. He consulted with no one except, 
possibly, members of his family. No pub- 
lic announcement was made. But White 
House aides were convinced by the Presi- 
dent’s every act last week that he had 
privately resolved the question gnawing 
at the U.S. mind. Items: 

@ He presided over both the Cabinet and 
the National Security Council meetings, 
although he had, soon after his stroke, 
authorized Vice President Nixon to stand 
in for him (Time, Dec. 9). 

@ He took turns with Nixon in presenting 
the Administration's programs to con- 
gressional leaders at long, wearing and not 
entirely successful White House confer- 
ences (see below). 

@ He showed every intention of attend- 
ing the NATO sessions in Paris. He was, 
in fact, irritated by the suggestion, ac- 
cepted by the NATO allies, that Nixon 
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A cool consensus after a warm round of applause. 


might substitute. The only thing that 
might stand in Ike’s way would be a defi- 
nite medical veto; as of week’s end the 
President's doctors were divided, and Ike. 
eager to tip the balance toward Paris, was 
preparing to undergo a complete physical 
checkup. 

Nonetheless, with the President’s bless- 
ing, White House Staff Chief Sherman 
Adams drafted a speech to be delivered 
in St. Louis, and in it made the most de- 
termined pitch so far for a constitutional 
amendment providing for orderly succes- 
sion in case of presidential disability. 
Even while offering reassurances (“The 
President is back in the saddle. His grip 
on the reins is tight and sure’), Adams 
gave warning: “In these times it takes no 
imagination at all to think of a situation 
where delay of a presidential decision due 
to incapacity for a day, or even for a few 
hours, could have grave consequences.” 

Almost everyone could admire the 
President's decision to carry on. But the 
President's closest friends are increasingly 
aware that those demands are greater 
than ever today, partly because of the 
lack of active leadership during Ike's pre- 
vious recuperative periods. One of the 
brutal facts of life that Ike must face is 
that today’s accumulated burdens will tol- 
erate nothing less than a day-to-day lead- 
ership more strenuous than at any previ- 
ous time during his term in office. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


Program Notes 

It was just after 9 o'clock one morning 
last week when President Eisenhower en- 
tered the Cabinet Room to open the con- 
ferences with congressional leaders on his 
programs for 1958. The 31 conferees got 
to their feet and gave him a round of ap- 
plause. After taking his place in his big, 
straight-backed, black leather Cabinet 
chair, he explained that he felt well, but 
was conscious of speaking more slowly 
after his stroke (no one in the room could 
detect it) and would therefore talk less 
than usual. During the rest of the sessions 
he frequently came and went, leaving Vice 
President Nixon to preside while he went 
back to the business at his own desk or 
took time off for resting. 
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Hardly a Success. The first day of the 
legislative sessions was set aside to dis- 
cuss foreign policy with leaders of both 
parties. The second day was spent review- 
ing domestic programs with Republicans, 
headed by Senate Leader Bill Knowland 
and House Leader Joe Martin. The meet- 
ings were held weeks earlier than usual, so 
as to give ranking members of Congress a 
chance to participate in the formulation 
of policy. The speedup was hardly a suc- 
cess: Republicans were indignant because 
the Democrats were called in so early; 
Democrats, who had long fumed at being 
left out until the last moment, now com- 
plained that they had not been informed 
of the proposals to be discussed. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
first presented the U plans for the 
NATO conference in Paris (see FOREIGN 
News), already pretty well spe!led out in 
the newspapers. From NATO, discussion 
turned to the rest of the program: 

Recrprocat Trape: Dulles and Com- 
merce Secretary Sinclair Weeks said the 
Administration will ask a five-year exten- 
sion of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act with its authorization for the Presi- 
dent to cut tariffs by as much as 5% a 
year. Speaker Sam Rayburn, recalling that 
the Administration’s 1955 request for a 
three-year extension had barely squeezed 
through the House. warned that foreign 
trade next year will require a herculean 
Administration effort. 

ForerGn Ar: The Administration will 
request new appropriations of $3.9 bil- 
lion for the Mutual Security program, as 
compared with $3.4 billion in new and re- 
appropriated funds voted for this fiscal 
year, When James H. Smith Jr., new head 
of the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration, began lecturing the leaders about 
the importance of his program, Massa- 
chusetts’ Democratic Representative John 
McCormack whispered to Massachusetts’ 
Republican Senator Leverett Saltonstall: 
“Another one of your Harvard boys, huh, 
Lev?” Hard-working Jim Smith, Harvard 
31, left the room shortly afterward with 
a worried look. 

DEFENSE SPENDING: No final figures 
were set, but Defense Secretary Neil Mc- 
Elroy indicated that the cost of national 
defense will come to about $40 billion— 











$2 billion above this year’s ceiling. The 
increase will go mostly toward missile de- 
velopment. Georgia’s Democratic Senator 
Richard Russell was notably skeptical 
about the defense program. New Mexico's 
Democratic Senator Clinton Andetson lit 
into Deputy Defense Secretary Donald 
Quarles about the cost of interservice 
rivalries in the missile field. President Ei- 
senhower broke up the argument: “As 
President, I want you to know that I hate 
waste, that I hate duplication, that I hate 
costly interservice rivalries just as much 
as you do. As a military man, I would 
hate to think of us not pressing forward, 
regardless of cost and possible duplication 
in the missile field, for fear that we just 
might miss something good.” 

Dose of Urgency. When it came time 
next day to present domestic proposals 
to Republican leaders, the only Cabinet 
member with a ready-to-deliver program 
was Labor Secretary James Mitchell (see 
Lasor). Postmaster General Arthur Sum- 
merfield renewed his pitch for postal rate 
increases. Health, Education and Welfare 
Secretary Marion Folsom promised to de- 
velop some sort of plan to improve U.S. 
scientific training (significantly, Folsom 
said nothing whatever about the Admin- 
istration’s last school construction pro- 
gram, which was killed in the House). 
Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft Benson 
talked about saving $500 million by elim- 
inating the acreage reserve section of the 
soil-bank program (a good part of that 
saving might be offset by increased sub- 
sidies). Treasury Secretary Robert An- 
derson, while avoiding talk of tax in- 
creases, plugged for renewal of the 52% 
corporation tax rate. 

The Democratic leaders were openly 
critical after their foreign policy session. 
Said House Majority Leader McCormack: 
“It is about time the Administration got 
out of its dream world and into the world 
of reality.” Said Senate Majority Leader 
Lyndon Johnson: “The Administration 
needs a big dose of urgency.” Privately, 
the Republicans felt much the same way. 
The general consensus was that the Ad- 
ministration had a long way to go before 
its ideas were whipped together into a sal- 
able congressional program—though time 
is rapidly running out. 
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JUDGMENTS & PROPHECIES 


VANGUARD'S 


Associatep Press teletypes: 


FLASH 
VANGUARD... 
BUST IT 


Soviet Army’s Rep Star: 


Uncle Sam thought of launching a Sput- 
nik into the sky. 

He announced it to the whole world, not 
two days but two years in advance. 

The boastful and rich uncle called his 
Sputnik Vanguard. 

The name was beautiful and quite chic, 

But it turned out to be pshik. 


Los ANGELES HERALD & Express: 


9-8-7-6-5-4-3-2-1-PFFT 


Scripps-Howard’s Rocky Mountain 
NEws: 


We are now in a situation where no 
alibis, however valid, suffice. Of course 
there was too much publicity; we al- 
ways talk too much, 


Lonvon DatLy Mrrror: 


OH DEAR!!! 


LovIsvILLE CoURIER-JOURNAL: 


A shot may be heard around the 
world but there are times when a dud 
is even louder. 


Warsaw ZOLNIERZ WOLNOSCI: 


Who else could manage to spend mil- 
lions of dollars gathering correspondents 
from the whole world only to show 
them wonderful fireworks? 


Des Mornes REGISTER: 


Soviet newspapers did not tell the 
world about any Sputnik misfires that 
may have preceded the first successful 
launching of an artificial earth satellite. 
This is the difference between an open 
government of the people and the closed 
rule of a police state. 


New York Darty News: 


How about some relentless looking 
around for possible sabotage? 


Orrawa JOURNAL: 


The rocket is said by the experts not 
to have got off the ground because of 
a “loss of thrust.” It is an arrest- 
ing phrase. Loss of thrust is what the 
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Western democracies have been suffer- 
ing from. 


West Germany's WESTFALISCHE RUND- , 
SCHAU: 


A comedy. 


Rome’s Communist L’Untta: 


A VERY GRAVE DEFEAT 
FOR THE AMERICAN 
TECHNIQUE AND INDUSTRY, 


New York HERALD TRIBUNE: 


The people in Washington should 
damn well keep quiet until they have a 
grapefruit or at least something orbiting 
around up there. 


PORTLAND OREGONIAN: 


Our goal is world leadership in the 
new science of rocketry; there is no 
point in wasting time and energy in 
trying to fix the blame. 


Waco (Texas) News-TRIBUNE: 


The inscription for Friday's pfit-nik 
might be “Washington slipped here.” 


Lonpon Datry HERALD: 


OH, WHAT A FLOPNIK! 


Scripps-Howard’s SAN FRANCISCO 


News: 


COLD WAR PEARL HARBOR 


OreGON JOURNAL: 


It has set off a chain reaction of 
snickers around the world. 


London’s SuNDAY DISPATCH: 
This is no laughing matter. 


Paris-JOURNAL: 


It seems there is a worm in the grape- 
fruit. 


Scripps-Howard’s WASHINGTON DAILY 
News: 


SAMNIK IS KAPUTNIK 


Los ANGELES Mrrror News: 


You can point your finger in a dozen 
directions, toward both the Truman and 
Eisenhower Administrations, and find 


AFTERMATH: JEERS AND TEARS 


plenty of people who should have acted 
smarter on our missile programs. 


Rome’s Christian-Democratic IL 


Popo.o: 


The Americans do not fear the risk of 
a momentary failure, because they are 
conscious of their strength and stub- 
bornness through which they will get a 
success tomorrow in the same place 
where they failed today. 


CHICAGO AMERICAN: 


We have had to absorb a considerable 
amount of disillusionment in the past 
two months, All right, let’s take it and 
get whatever benefits may derive from 
it, but let us not develop a taste for it. 


Cuicaco SuN-Tm™eEs: 


Our country has a reputation for be- 
ing a late starter in wars—military, 
economic or propaganda—but a quick 
recoverer. 


DENVER Post: 


The American people are nervous, 
skeptical and annoyed about our con- 
duct of scientific research and develop- 
ment. The people are not frightened. 
But they are getting pretty sore. 


Detroit TIMES: 


We should have kept mum until suc- 
cess had been attained. 


Los ANGELES TIMES: 


The thing to do next is get some more 
hardware onto that Florida launching 
pad as quickly as possible, load it and 
fire it. 


Rapio Moscow: 


There is no doubt that American sci- 
entists will, in the end, succeed in launch- 
ing earth satellites. 


CuristiAN ScrENCE MOonrTorR: 


The bombast-pricking headlines and 
jokes made by America’s free world 
friends point right to the heart of the 
matter. The Viennese designation of 
“spatnik” (meaning “latenik”) and the 
Mexican reference to “stallnik” are both 
gibes at the overblown way in which 
public relations men and the American 
press built a giant anticlimax by trying 
to create a climax where it was not nor- 
mal for a climax to come—in the midst 
of a delicate experiment. 
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Invitation Declined 


For the first time in recorded history, 
a U.S. President asked a defeated rival 
to attend an international summit coun- 
cil: in a ten-minute White House meet- 
ing last week, Dwight Eisenhower told 
Adlai Stevenson he would be “very hap- 
py” to have Stevenson accompany the 
U.S. delegation to next week's heads- 
of-government NATO meeting in Paris. 
Leaving the White House, Stevenson first 
said he was not really sure he had been 
invited, then promised to decide within 
a week or ten days, that afternoon an- 
nounced that he would not go “unless 
there are compelling developments.” 

So ended a chapter in high politics that 
began a month before, when Stevenson 
volunteered to go to Europe in advance 
of the Paris conference to help sell his 
friends overseas on the plans to strength- 
en NATO. Stevenson later had some sec- 
ond thoughts on the practicality of such 
a trip, and the idea died. But Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles seized at the 
opportunity to present a bipartisan U.S. 
approach to the NATO sessions, asked 
Stevenson to take on a job as his special 
adviser (Time, Nov. 25). 

Surprisingly to many, Adlai Stevenson 
and Foster Dulles, long antagonistic, got 
on well together. Dulles installed Steven- 
son in an office across the hall from his 
own, visited frequently back and forth, 
encouraged Stevenson to express himself 
freely. He gave Stevenson’s proposals 
serious consideration, included Stevenson 
in planning sessions held at Dulles’ home, 
invited Stevenson to prepare “language” 
for Dulles’ speeches in Paris. The State 
Department was generally pleased at 
Stevenson’s brief performance and_ be- 
lieved, as an Assistant Secretary put it, 
that he had helped “polish up’ the total 
NATO program. 

Stevenson decided to turn down the 
trip to Paris principally because he felt 
that, despite Ike’s invitation, the White 
House attitude was still considerably cool- 
er than State's. Specifically, he: 

@ Suspected that the invitation was de- 
liberately vague in a situation where it 
should have been firm and formal. (Asked 
if Stevenson had been invited to go 
to Paris, the usually well-informed Jim 
Hagerty had to check to find out, later 
reported that this was the President's 
intention. ) 

@ Doubted that the Administration had 
in mind a real job for him at Paris, 
declined to go along as mere window- 
dressing or as a living exhibit that Re- 
publicans and Democrats can cooperate. 
G Believed that the conference was bound 
to be a cut-and-dried affair, because U.S. 
planning did not reach beyond military 
matters into the economic and political 
possibilities. 

@ Declined to sacrifice his role as an 
opposition critic, particularly if his going 
to Paris would not add much to the U.S. 
effort. 

Democrat Adlai Stevenson’s brief trip 
through the Republican State Depart- 
ment was marked with good intentions 
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Associated Press 
DEMOCRAT STEVENSON 


A chill at the White House? 


on both sides. But the final outcome, 
whoever was at fault, could hardly con- 
tribute to the success of the NATO con- 
ference. No sooner had Stevenson issued 
his refusal than NATO observers in Eu- 
rope, figuring he was trying to avoid 
again being associated with failure, began 
reading into it a sign that U.S. expecta- 
tions for the Paris sessions were gloomy. 


THE BUDGET 


Priority: Defense 

In formal speeches and offhand com- 
ments, the Administration’s spokesmen 
have well telegraphed the direction of fed- 
eral spending for fiscal 1959. The direc- 
tion: up. The big item: $39 billion to $40 
billion for defense, a $2 billion or so in- 
crease from fiscal 1958, Last week the 
Administration also telegraphed its over- 
all policy for fiscal 1959: defense needs 
will shape the size of the budget, not 
vice versa. 

Said Treasury Secretary Robert B. 
Anderson in an unmistakable turnabout 
from his predecessor George Humphrey: 
“Maintaining a balanced budget is of 
great importance to our national welfare 
and so also is keeping our expenditures 
within reasonable and prudent limits. But 
we cannot adhere to absolute rigidity .. . 
And I want to make it quite clear that we 
at the Treasury are never going to take 
any positions which are inimical to the 
defense of our country.” 

Said Vice President Richard Nixon to 
the budget-centered National Association 
of Manufacturers in Manhattan:- “The 
lowest taxes, the highest profits, the best 
wages in history won't make any differ- 
ence if we're not around to enjoy them. 
This means that substantial amounts will 
have to be added to our defense budget. 
We must spend whatever is necessary. 
And the strongest military establishment 
in the world will not save America’s free- 





dom if we fail to meet the threat which 
the Communists present in nonmilitary 
areas. 

“If we in the U.S. take a worm’s-eye 
view of the world conflict and cut foreign 
aid, hamstring reciprocal trade and emas- 
culate our information program, I can tell 
you that the billions we spend for missiles 
and submarines and aircraft will be going 
right down a rathole. And mark my words, 
if the Communists gain control of the 
people and resources of the uncommitted 
nations of the world, they will hold the 
whip hand.” 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Reflection & Retirement 

Out of the chairmanship of the Presi- 
dent’s new Civil Rights Commission last 
week stepped retired Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Stanley Forman Reed, 72, only four 
weeks after taking the job. “Upon reflec- 
tion,” he wrote the President in longhand, 
“T have concluded that I must withdraw.” 
His reason: his active service in civil 
rights’ investigations and decisions, after 
sitting in judgment on civil rights’ cases 
before the Supreme Court, might lower 
“respect for the impartiality of the fed- 
eral judiciary.” Likely prospect to succeed 
him: Commission Vice Chairman John A. 
Hannah, 55, president of Michigan State 
University and onetime (1953-54) Assis- 
tant Secretary of Defense for Manpower 
and Personnel. 


LABOR 


House in Order 

In Atlantic City’s Convention Hall last 
week, 879 delegates representing the mas- 
sive A.F.L.-C.1.0. met with scarcely more 
than one piece of meaningful business to 
act upon. The big organization (more 
than 15 million workers) was clearly a 
disordered house, thanks to the loss of 
public confidence in trade unionism en- 
gendered by revelations of corruption in 
the Teamsters Union and other unions. 
The business: whether or not to boot out 
the mighty Teamsters (1,400,000 claimed 
members), who had arrogantly elected 
Tough Boy Jimmy Hoffa their president 
(Trme, Oct. 14). Under the relentless prod- 
ding of President George Meany, a tough 
guy of another stripe, the A.F.L.-C.1.0. 
voted to throw out the Teamsters by a 
5-to-1 margin. 

For four hours the debate droned on. 
One by one, Teamster partisans pleaded 
for charity, invoked in lofty prose the 
memory of bleeding feet at Valley Forge 
and treachery among the Twelve Apostles. 
It was all useless. Word came, too,-that 
even cocky Jimmy Hoffa had tried sur- 
reptitiously to work out a last-minute deal 
with George Meany, but Jimmy had been 
too busy to settle on a date. He was busy, 
in fact, in Manhattan federal court, where 
he was standing trial on wiretapping 
charges. (Teamster ex-President Dave 
Beck was tied up in Seattle, where he was 
on trial for embezzlement of union funds. ) 

The A.F.L.-C.1.0. verdict: out. Gruff 
George Meany let it be known that the 
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door would be open for the Teamsters’ 
return after expulsion if they should get 
rid of Hoffa. Nonetheless, the delegates 
were well aware that their decision might 
plunge Big Labor into a near civil war 
as they trudged out of the Convention 
Hall to a tune barked out by the organ: 
Anything Goes. 


Strong Medicine 

Just as meaningful as the Teamster 
ouster at the A.F.L.-C.1.0. convention was 
the appearance of Labor Secretary James 
P. Mitchell. He had come to Atlantic City 
to lay out the Eisenhower Administration's 


other by employers and union officers, em- 
bracing the no man’s land of conflict-of- 
interest dealings. 

G Prosecution on felony charges for un- 
ionmen and employers who “make or re- 
ceive payments to influence the actions of 
either.” 

Mitchell’s reforms will require no elab- 
orate system of enforcement or constant 
federal intervention in union affairs; they 
simply require reports to the Labor De- 
partment on union operations. But behind 
the paper work there will be muscle. 
Mitchell proposed the creation of the post 
of Commissioner of Labor, with power to 





International 


Lazor SECRETARY MITCHELL AT ATLANTIC CiTyY* 
R: a bright light on the sore spots. 


program for labor legislation in the next 
session of Congress. It amounted to some 
strong medicine for an ailing patient. 
Mincing no words about labor’s bad 
condition—emblazoned on U.S. minds as 
a result of the McClellan committee dis- 
closures of union crookedness—Jim 
Mitchell showed that he was determined, 
despite his desire to keep U.S. bureaucracy 
out of internal union affairs, to achieve a 
cleanup in labor through legislation by 
1) laying down rules for democratic con- 
duct of unions and 2) requiring periodic 
public reports on the financial doings of 
unions. The laws he described to the con- 
vention would prescribe: 
@ Public reports on operations of all 
health and welfare plans—an area often 
dealt with darkly (and profitably) by 
corrupt officials. , 
@ Detailed statements on the handling of 
union funds, with provisions for permit- 
ting union members to sue dishonest offi- 
cers—halting expense-account sprees, 
“loans,” “gifts,” and just plain thievery. 
 Secret-ballot elections of union officers 
at least every four years—ending a preva- 
lent fondness for perpetuity in office. 
@ Public reports of funds paid to each 
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subpoena records and individuals, and a 
change in the law to give federal courts 
jurisdiction in cases of embezzlement of 
union funds, which now fall exclusively 
to state courts. With this kind of added 
strength, the Labor Department could be 
certain of keeping all sore spots in union 
business under constant attention. And, 
where necessary, he added, union delin- 
quency would be met by withdrawal of 
union tax-exempt status, and by cutting 
off offenders from the life-and-death serv- 


ices of the National Labor Relations 
Board. 
On the bright labor side, Mitchell 


promised “that this Administration will 
not propose and in fact will vigorously 
oppose any legislation designed to bust 
unions . . . We will not recommend a so- 
called national right-to-work law and we 
will oppose such legislation if it is pro- 
posed.”’ Neither would he support any at- 
tempt, he said, to apply antitrust laws to 
unions. 

Conventioneers showed a cautious ap- 
proval of Mitchell's program. Summed up 


* In background: A.F.L.-C.1.0.'s President 
George Meany, Vice President Walter Reuther. 





International Electrical Workers Union 
President James B. Carey: “If the deliv- 
ery in Washington is as good as the deliv- 
ery here today, it will be a real contribu- 
tion to labor-management relations.” On 
the whole, George Meany and his col- 
leagues grimly had to agree that Mitchell’s 
program was the best possible cure. Faced 
with the fact that labor has lost a lot of 
friends, he could see, too, that the temper 
of Congress was even hotter than Mitch- 
ell’s. Rather than face possible mass sur- 
gery from a congressional butcher knife— 
perhaps even an outcry in Congress for a 
federal right-to-work law—George Meany 
was prepared, however reluctantly, to take 
Physician Mitchell’s prescription. 


Wage Freeze? 

It was as if a speaker at a meat pack- 
ers’ convention had come out foursquare 
and hearty for vegetarianism. With pre- 
dictable indignation, labor leaders at last 
week’s A.F.L.-C.1.0. convention in At- 
lantic City pounced on President Richard 
James Gray of the 1g-union Building 
and Construction Trades Department for 
making a proposal that he himself con- 
ceded was “most unorthodox.” The pro- 
posal: a one-year voluntary wage freeze 
to keep prices from rising to the point 
where demand declines and sagging de- 
mand causes unemployment. 

Ridiculous & Irrelevant. Jowly old 
(71) Bricklayer Gray has long been a dis- 
senter among labor leaders. He backed 
Eisenhower for President in both 1952 
and 1956. During the great McCarthy 
noise, he was the only labor leader of note 
to go on record with a resounding good 
word for the late Senator from Wisconsin. 
But never had Gray dissented with such 
devastating effect as he did in urging a 
labor-sponsored wage freeze just as labor 
leaders were getting ready for a big wage- 
boost offensive in 1958. 

The A.F.L.-C.1.0. summoned up its 
chief economist, Stanley Ruttenberg, and 
he called the Gray idea “ridiculous.” Fed- 
eration President George Meany accused 
Gray of adopting the ‘‘big business” thesis 
that wage boosts cause inflation, added 
that the wage-freeze idea is irrelevant to 
the current economic picture, because in- 
flation has halted and a downturn has set 
in. Following the line of A.F.L.-C.1.0. 
economic orthodoxy, Meany argued that 
deflation is caused by a shortage of con- 
sumer purchasing power, and that there- 
fore wage boosts are needed to combat 
the downturn. 

Despite all the ridicule heaped on it at 
Atlantic City, Gray’s basic idea—that it is 
to labor’s interest to show moderation in 
wage demands—made considerable eco- 
nomic sense. The nation’s laws give Big 
Labor what amounts to a monopoly pow- 
er, Using that power, labor can force wage 
increases that outrun increases in produc- 
tivity (real output per man-hour). And 
wage increases that outpace productivity 
tend to push prices up, whether the econ- 
omy is inflating or deflating. 

Prices & Featherbeds. In the U.S. 
economy, labor productivity has hardly 
increased at all over the past two years. 
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The No. 1 task of organized labor in the 
year ahead is not to use monopoly power 
to force wages up but to join in promot- 
ing the increased productivity that makes 
possible higher wages without higher 
prices, The need for increased productiv- 
ity is nowhere more obvious than in Rich- 
ard Gray's featherbedding building trades, 
which deliberately hold back output per 
man-hour through restrictive rules; e.g., 
painters must use brushes, not sprayers. 

At least as important as federal credit 
curbs in holding down demand for housing 
is the fact that the wages of bricklayers, 
carpenters, et al. ($2-S5 an hour) have 
far outrun their productivity, pushing the 
prices of houses far out of line. To keep 
housing prices from getting further out of 
line is clearly to the interest of the build- 
ing trades. That is what Richard Gray 
was trying to say, and it was precisely 
what needed saying. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


The Salesman 

Making his way, city by city, village by 
village, through his swarming native India 
last week was California’s lively Demo- 
cratic Congressman Dalip Singh Saund. 
At 58, the representative from Imperial 
and Riverside counties, home after 37 
years, was keeping his campaign promise 
to try to help improve U.S.-Indian rela- 
tions. He lunched with Nehru, attended a 
parliamentary conference, met the popu- 
lace in the streets and meeting halls. By 
far the most listened-to and most wel- 
comed unofficial U.S. ambassador that In- 
dia had ever seen, Saund turned in a per- 
formance that undoubtedly got closer to 
thousands of India’s doubters than any 
official U.S. envoy before him. 

Shoes & Songs. He quickly proved that 
he had not forgotten his Punjat: mother 
tongue nor his Sikh traditions. Entering 
holy temples, he took off his shoes, tied a 
kerchief around his head (to compensate 
for the absence of his long-shorn Sikh 
beard), hugged bewhiskered Sikhs with 
greetings of Sat Sri Akal (God Is Truth), 
sang devotional songs and quoted Sikh 
scriptures (while his U.S.-born wife and 
daughter, sari-clad, observed custom by 
sitting with the women in congregations ). 

Furthermore, Good Will Ambassador 
Saund wove many a pungent political 
thread into his tapestry. Recalling an old 
Punjabi proverb, “Torn clothes should be 
stitched in time,” he declared it is “incon- 
ceivable that two great democracies of 
the world—India and America—cannot 
understand each other while their objec- 
tive is the same.” The U.S. attitude on 
India’s troubles with Pakistan, said Saund 
firmly, arises out of a realization of Rus- 
sia’s domination in Eastern Europe: “Aid 
to Pakistan was only part of an over- 
all military strategy—against interna- 
tional Communism—given after carefully 
weighing all the facts of life.” 

Goa & Gandhi. As for India’s insist- 
ence that she control Portuguese-held 
Goa, Congressman Saund reminded re- 
spectful members of New Delhi’s Rotary 
Club that the “vast majority of American 
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people will not agree that Goa is part of 
Portugal. India should explain in direct 
and simple terms. Don't approach Ameri- 
cans with negative assumptions. Ameri- 
cans are friendly toward India and have 
no bias in any way—if we don’t succeed. 
let us search our own hearts. That is 
what our leader Mahatma Gandhi said. 
Let us gird up our loins to remove 
misunderstandings.” 

As he journeyed on his way, Dalip 
Singh Saund left behind murmurs of 


thoughtful approval strengthened because 
the reiterated message had come from a 
man whose qualifications were as appar- 
ent as the color of his skin and the skill 





T. S. Satyon—Lire 
CONGRESSMAN SAUND IN CALCUTTA 
"'Tornclothes should be stitched in time." 


of his tongue. After all, they had heard 
him say, “If Americans were prejudiced 
against Indians, how did I get elected by 
free vote of American people in most 
conservative California?” 


Positive Plan 

To Washington last week Italy’s For- 
eign Minister Giuseppe Pella brought 
something that is currently in short sup- 
ply in the U.S.: a new, positive foreign- 
policy idea. Under a plan advanced by 
Pella, the U.S. and the 17 members of the 
Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation would set up a joint fund for 
easy-term economic development loans to 
Middle East countries. 

The U.S. would contribute to the fund 
the sums that European countries repay 
on their Marshall Plan loans; European 
countries would kick in amounts equal to 
20% of their repayments to the U.S. 
Estimated total available: $100 million a 
year. In addition, private capital would 
be encouraged to join in. To manage the 
fund, the Italians suggested a nine-man 
international board to be chaired by a 
representative from the U.S. 

Pella was careful to point out that the 
Italian plan would not replace the Eisen- 


hower Doctrine’s standing offer of help 
against Communist aggression in the Mid- 
dle East, but would supplement the doc- 
trine’s deterrence with “positive” peace- 
time aid. By including all O.E.E.C. coun- 





tries—four of them (Austria, Ireland, 
Sweden, Switzerland) not members of 
NATO—the plan would avoid identifica- 
tion with NATO or with the Baghdad 
Pact, both primarily military alliances and 
both widely disliked in the Middle East. 

Without quite rejecting the Italian pro- 
posal outright, the State Department 
raised a couple of negative-thinking ob- 
jections: 1) the Middle East would look 
upon the fund as an extension of NATO 
in spite of everything, 2) European coun- 
tries would be repaying Marshall Plan 
loans in their own currencies, so the pro- 
posed fund would have no dollars; ac- 
cordingly the Middle East countries would 
probably use the loans to buy goods and 
services from Europe, not from the U.S. 

European reaction to Italy's proposal 
was generally favorable. But without U.S. 
participation, it was unlikely that idea 
would amount to much. 


BEHIND THE SCENES 


Rare Ferment 

With the heat on, the spotlights glaring, 
and an_ investigation-bent Democratic 
Congress due back next month, behind- 
the-scenes Washington is in a rare state 
of ferment. Items: 
@ President Eisenhower got word that 
Georgia’s Richard Brevard Russell, chair- 
man of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee, is aggressively dissatisfied with 
the answers the committee is getting from 
the Pentagon on U.S. defense policy. “Say, 
tell me about Dick Russell.” said Ike to 
an aide. “I thought he was a friend of 
mine. What's the matter with him? Why 
is he sore at us?”’ Answered the astonished 
aide; “Why. Mr. President, you can’t ex- 
pect him ¢o be very happy over the Little 
Rock situation and use of Federal troops.” 
“Golly,” said Ike of the man who last 
summer directed the Southern attack on 
civil rights legislation, “I didn’t think 
he'd take that personally.” 
@ Deputy Defense Secretary Donald A. 
Quarles is becoming Washington's newest 
scapegoat for its defense troubles. Scien- 
tist-Engineer Quarles (Western Electric 
and Bell Labs) is being blamed for en- 
forcing former Defense Secretary Charlie 
Wilson’s stretch-out and cutback policies 
with too little protest and too much rel- 
ish, On Capitol Hill, within a fortnight 
investigating committees of both House 
and Senate have been critical of Quarles. 
In the Pentagon, he is in disfavor with 
the Navy (for criticizing supercarriers), 
with the Army (for refusing it medium- 
range missiles), and with the Air Force, 
although he was Air Force Secretary be- 
fore becoming Wilson’s assistant. Air 
Force corridor gossip accuses Quarles of 
accepting Air Force budget cuts too com- 
plaisantly, of refusing to be “tarred with 
the Air Force brush” because he wanted 
to maintain the neutrality necessary to 
succeed Wilson as Defense Secretary: Al- 
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though Quarles’s friends give him high 
marks for his service impartiality, he is 
in danger of reaping the whirlwind of 
Charlie Wilson’s mistakes. New Defense 
Secretary Neil H. McElroy leans on him 
less and less. 

@ Illinois’ grey-maned, smooth-talking 
Everett McKinley (“The Wizard of 
Ooze”) Dirksen, 61, is generally expected 
to become Senate Republican leader when 
William Fife Knowland goes off at ses- 
sion’s end to run for governor of Califor- 
nia. Even Dwight Eisenhower, who always 
before made it his practice to steer clear 
of Senate internal affairs, is reminding 
G.O.P. Senators that Dirksen would serve 
their purposes better in the long run than 
such liberal Republicans as New York's 
Jacob Javits or New Jersey's Clifford 
Case. Best guess on who persuaded Ike to 
plead Dirksen’s cause: Everett Dirksen. 
@ Onetime Treasury Secretary George 
Magoffin Humphrey, now board chairman 
of National Steel, has popped up both at 
the White House in Washington and at 
Augusta, Ga. to repeat the same kind of 
talk that launched the disastrous Hum- 
phrey budget flap of last spring. Hum- 
phrey is urging the President to increase 
military expenditures, cut taxes, balance 
the budget, accomplish all these by lim- 
iting such “junk” items as foreign aid, 
health and welfare, farm subsidies and 
veterans’ benefits. Humphrey’s frequent 
visits are beginning to wear on White 
House aides. Cracked one Ike assistant to 
Humphrey: “Who's going to ram your 
plan through the Democratic Congress, 
George? Houdini?” 


@ The Senate’s Preparedness Investigat- 


ing Subcommittee has decided to dig 
deeply into the state of the U.S. Navy's 
antisubmarine defenses. Reason: secret 
CIA estimates of the Soviet Union's abil- 
ity to attack U.S. cities with submarine- 
launched nuclear missiles, secret suspi- 
cions that the Navy has been spending 
too much money on spectacular aircraft- 
carrier plans, too little on undersea and 
antisubmarine warfare. High on the com- 
mittee’s list of possible recommenda- 
tions: a change of the Pentagon's present 
Joint Chiefs of Staff system to something 
akin to a Defense Department planning 
staff recommended by Dr. Vannevar 
Bush, wartime director of the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development. 
The committee’s strong suspicion: the 
time has long passed when such major de- 
cisions on service spending as aircraft 
carriers v. antisubmarine warfare can be 
kept in the hands of the tradition-bound 
services themselves. 

@ The Defense Department is getting 
ready to launch a new organization—Ad- 
vanced Research Projects Agency—to be 
headed by a civilian with top-level execu- 
tive capacity, a scientific background and 
a strong bridge to the scientific communi- 
ty. ARPA will take responsibility for the 
study and development of antimissile 
missiles, the weapons possibilities of satel- 
lites, all other novel weapons systems. 
ARPA’s responsibility will extend only 
over development; once weapons reach op- 
erational stage, the services will take over. 
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THE LAW 

Big Victory 

Among 977 passengers aboard the 11.- 
§28-ton troop transport General Anderson 
that sailed from Yokohama last week, 
bound for San Francisco: Army Private 
William S. Girard, 22, and his Japanese 
bride Haru (“Candy”) Sueyama, 27. Five 
months before, wild eagle screams had 
sounded across the U.S. when the U.S. 
Supreme Court ruled that Girard, accused 
of shooting a Japanese woman in the 
back on a firing range, would have to 
stand trial for manslaughter in a Japanese 
court; from Capitol Hill to Girard’s home 





United Press 
Grrarp & WIFE 
After the eagle screams, silence. 


town of Ottawa, IIl., flag-waving orators, 
commentators and editorialists deplored 
handing over an American to non-Ameri- 
can (and presumably barbaric) justice. 

During the course of a notably fair 
and painstaking trial 60 miles from To- 
kyo, Japanese Judge Yuzo Kawachi had 
effectively silenced the eagle screams. 
Verdict: guilty. Sentence: three years’ 
imprisonment, suspended (i.e., not to be 
served). “I was terribly impressed with 
that Japanese court,” said Alvin Owsley, 
the official American Legion observer. “I 
stood in awe. I was amazed at the fair- 
ness of Judge Kawachi.” 

Only three days before Girard walked 
up the gangplank, the Japanese Ministry 
of Justice was still weighing legal protests 
and public clamorings that Judge Kawachi 
had been too lenient, that Girard ought 
to be haled in for retrial. Candy Girard, 
onetime B-girl, even got notes from Japa- 
nese suggesting that she ought to go com- 
mit hara-kiri. But the Justice Ministry 
decided in the end to let Girard go home. 
Said the ministry, with remarkably broad 
understanding of the case's basic mean- 
ings: “We pay our respects to the [U.S. 
Supreme Court] verdict that gave Japan 
jurisdiction over the case, thereby clari- 
fying the prestige of the Japanese courts 
at home and abroad The verdict 
recognized the crime ... In the light 
of the above fact, it is hard to say that 
the sentence was such a serious mistake 








that its abandonment should be sought.” 
The Girard case—from the hard-fought 


U.S. decision to turn Girard over to 
Japan for trial to the final Japanese 
verdict—was in fact a big victory for 
law and its due process. The U.S.’s world- 
wide system of status-of-forces agree- 
ments recognizes that U.S. servicemen 
stationed in friendly nations must be 
subject to local law for crimes that vio- 
late local law and have nothing to do 
with military duty. Far from being an 
abandonment of the serviceman, the pro- 
cedure is a recognition that the U.S. has 
far more to offer the free world than 
strength of arms. In its respect for local 
law the U.S. underscores its faith in law 
itself, and thus by example challenges 
local law to be its responsible best. At its 
responsible best, a free world rule of law 
can do more to cinch for all time the 
high ambitions of U.S. foreign policy 
than even arms and soldiers. 


CITIES 
End of Restriction 


First in the nation, the New York City 
Council voted 20 to 1 last week to out- 
law race restrictions in New York City 
private housing.* Effective next April, 
1,787,000 nonrestricted apartments will be 
available to all tenants and buyers; land- 
lords and owners who refuse to rent or 
sell to Negroes, Jews, Puerto Ricans or 
other minority groups will have to face 
complex “conciliation” hearings before a 
newly created Fair Housing Practices 
Panel, backed up by the threat of city- 
obtained court orders to enforce compli- 
ance with the law. Exempted: one- or 
two-family houses, unless they are part 
of a development of ten or more houses. 


OPINION 
"Life Steadily & Whole" 


Taking a long look beyond the crash 
problems and crash solutions of the pres- 
ent, the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A., gathered in tri- 
ennial convention in St. Louis last week, 
talked eloquently of the problems of the 
long haul: 

“Men and nations are reacting various- 
ly, in fear and hope, frustration and boast- 
ing, apathy and frenzy. For us as Chris- 
tians, our faith and fellowship of the 
church press us to see life steadily and 
whole, to respond neither with compla- 
cency nor panic, but with confidence and 
appropriate action. 

“We declare that the present crisis with 
its dangers and opportunities, while par- 
tially military and scientific, is of broad- 
er and deeper nature. It is also educa- 
tional, political, psychological, economic, 
diplomatic and cultural. Even more fun- 
damentally, it is moral and spiritual. It 
is related to faith and unfaith. the mean- 
ing of existence and history and the world, 
the understanding of God and His will, 
the nature of man and his destiny.” 


* New York City Council outlawed Jim Crow 
public housing in 1949. 
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NATO 


The View at the Summit 
(See Cover) 


Next week, in the drafty, shabby-mod- 
ern building in Paris that is NATO head- 
quarters, the leaders of 15 nations will 
gather at the call of President Dwight 
Eisenhower and Britain’s Prime Minister 
Macmillan to examine their alliance and 
to consider its posture in the face of the 
gravest threat it has ever confronted. Not 
since Versailles will so many heads of 
Western governments have gathered in 
such portentous conclave. 

The military threat posed by Sputnik is 
immense, immediate and sobering. But in 
the larger range of history, the graver 
threat is that the Soviet Union has shown 
itself capable of briefly surpassing the 
West at its strongest point—the ability of 
a free society to outthink and outdo Com- 
munism’s driven men. This was a chal- 
lenge to the very basis of the West’s civi- 
lization itself, and its hope of organizing a 
peaceful world on the principles it held to 
be self-evident. 

At Paris the leaders will meet amidst a 
noise of bickering, of suspicion that others 
are not doing their full share. But the 
dominant note will be simple and whole- 
some fear—fear of the enormous, sudden- 
ly dramatized power of Soviet Russia, 
which the Sputniks blazoned across the 
world’s skies. Last week there was growing 
concern that the U.S., to whom they had 
looked for comfort and new leadership to 
meet the Sputniks’ challenge, was failing 
their hopes. Doubts deepened when, with 
a thunderous rumble, the Vanguard rocket 
burned on its launching pad at Cape Ca- 
naveral and tossed the tiny U.S. satellite 
bleating electronically, on the ground. All 
over Europe the U.S.’s critics snickered, 
and its friends quailed. 

The prime task of next week's summit 
conference is to overcome this unhappy 
blend of fear, cynicism and narrow self- 
interest and to give new vitality and 
strength to the NATO alliance. No one 
could plot this new course except states- 
men and diplomats. But the man who 
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knows most about the terrain ahead and 
who must lead NATO along the course the 
summiteers lay down is a lean, greying fig- 
ure in U.S. Air Force blue. More than any 
statesman, General Lauris Norstad, Su- 
preme Allied Commander Europe, knows 
and deals with the awkward big realities 
and the small difficulties of the NATO 
alliance—the insistence on selfish national 
objectives, the tendency to “let George do 
it."’ More than any diplomat, he influences 
the day-by-day progress of NATO—the 
integration of armed forces, the creation 
of a coherent system of logistics and sup- 
ply, all the niggling but vital details of 
forging an effective military coalition. 

“This meeting is an event of the first 
order of magnitude,” says Norstad. “It 
may be compared only with the establish- 
ment of NATO and the outbreak of the 
Korean war. It’s all very well to make 
statements of principle, but now we must 
make a statement of the things we are 
doing, tangible things.” 
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Assumptions Undermined. When Rus- 
sia’s scientists put their Sputniks into or- 
bit, they undermined at one stroke many 
of the West’s most cherished assumptions 
about the world balance of power. In 
immediate military terms, Sputnik made 
plain that the U.S., the powerhouse of the 
free world and presumed technological 
leader of the whole world, was or soon 
would be within range of Russian ICBMs. 
It was a threat that, for the time being, 
the U.S. could not match. This pointed a 
danger not only at the heart of the U.S. 
but also, because Europe's security rests 
on the deterrent effect of U.S. nuclear pow- 
er, at the heart of all the other NATO 
nations. 

Almost to a man, the leaders of the 
NATO world offered the same answer to 
the challenge of Sputnik. “It is manda- 
tory that the North Atlantic community 
be strengthened,” said Canada’s Prime 
Minister John Diefenbaker. “The days of 
national self-sufficiency have gone, and I 
hope that we shall lose no time in match- 
ing our policies to these facts,” declared 
Britain’s Prime Minister Harold Macmil- 
lan. Said Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles: “I do not think that [| NATO’s] 
existing political-military mechanisms are 
adequate.” 

Strain & Dissension. Before the eyes 
of the world, NATO had developed alarm- 
ing symptoms of strain and neglect. The 
death of Stalin in 1953 and the noisy shift 
of power in the Kremlin diminished the 
fear of Russian aggression that was the 
foundation stone of NATO cooperation. 
The U.S., concerned with the threat of 
Communist absorption of the ex-colonies 
that achieved independence after World 
War II, laid new stress on its alliances in 
Asia, Africa and the Middle East. In the 
Suez crisis, the U.S. felt compelled to 
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oppose Britain and France. More recent- 
ly, France was infuriated by U.S.-British 
arms deliveries to Tunisia (Time, Nov. 
25), and in Paris last week Premier Félix 
Gaillard served public notice that hence- 
forth France would, in effect, expect her 
NATO partners to underwrite French pol- 
icy in Algeria. Otherwise. demanded Félix 
Gaillard, “what meaning would the NATO 
pact have, and how could one escape fears 
that governments would come to doubt 
the value of an alliance so limited?” 

In London, West Germany’s Foreign 
Minister Heinrich von Brentano was 
quarreling with British officialdom. On the 
verge of a major step-up of their own de- 
fense program, the Germans argue that 
they can no longer afford to contribute 
$140 million a year to the upkeep of the 
65,000 British soldiers and airmen now 
stationed in Germany. The British, who 
argue that they are already contributing a 
disproportionately large share to NATO's 
defense and the wealthy Germans scan- 
dalously little, reacted with a threat to 
reduce British forces in Germany to 
50,000 men. Backing the British, the U.S. 
sent Bonn its own bill for $77 million to 
help support the 250,000 U.S. troops in 
West Germany. 

A Sudden Buzzing. The Anglo-German 
quarrel was unhappily symptomatic of 
a recent Europe-wide tendency to back 
down on NATO commitments. But for 
all their poor-mouthing, most of the Eu- 
ropean members of the alliance had little 
economic justification for cutting their 
contributions (see box). Germany is in 
the midst of a boom that is the wonder of 
the Western world. Italy is more pros- 
perous than ever before in her history. 
Britain, despite its recent White Paper 
assumption that it cannot afford both 
conventional and nuclear forces, manages 
to maintain one of the world’s highest 
living standards. Even France, whose gov- 
ernment finances are in hopeless confu- 
sion, is a rich country, and fundamentally 
growing richer. 

In the light of the Soviet moons, the 
bickering and niggling of NATO's mem- 
bers boded ill. Clearly, NATO had reached 
a critical point at which it must begin to 
evolve into something stronger or face an 
almost inevitable decay. It was this reali- 
zation that sent Harold Macmillan flying 
to Washington two months ago for a dra- 
matic post-Sputnik meeting with Dwight 
Eisenhower. “The countries of the free 
world are interdependent,” said the Eisen- 
hower-Macmillan communiqué. “Only in 
genuine partnership, by combining their 
resources and sharing tasks in many 
fields, can progress and safety be found.” 
The whole Atlantic world began to buzz 
with schemes for unifying political poli- 
cies, coordinating military forces and 
pooling scientific knowledge. 

But the concept of interdependence is 
easier to write into a communiqué than 
to put into practice, or even to hammer 
out in detail around a conference table. 
Proud and ancient nations like to com- 
mand the means of their own defense; 
jealousies are hard to still. Interdepend- 
ence would obviously dictate that France, 
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While European nations 
complain that their economies will 
not support greater military ex- 
penditures and talk of reductions, 
the most significant economic fact 
about Western Europe is the explo- 
sive postwar expansion of its indus- 
trial output. By 1956 industrial 
production of NATO's Western 
European members showed the fol- 
lowing increases over prewar (1937- 
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38) levels: 
Britain 50% 
France 719% 
Germany 112% 
Italy 103% 
Belgium-Luxemburg 51% 
The Netherlands 103% 
Norway 114% 
Denmark 66% 
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for instance, give up its expensive project 
of building atomic weapons and rockets 
of its own, but France doggedly persists, 
in the hope of re-establishing its status as 
a major power alongside the U.S. and 
Britain. 

Philosopher in Uniform. Few men 
have such high hopes for NATO interde- 
pendence, and so much firsthand knowl- 
edge of the pitfalls that stand in the way 
of achieving it, as Lauris Norstad. As the 
top man in Supreme Headquarters Allied 


Powers Europe, Norstad commands a 
polyglot, 15-nation force consisting of 
5,000 aircraft and about 30 divisions. 


These are not the total forces that NATO 
member countries can muster. Total mo- 
bilized armed strength of NATO's West- 
ern European members alone is 3,500,000 
men, 10,000 combat aircraft, and several 
thousand naval craft, including nine car- 
riers, 21 cruisers, 162 destroyers and 100 
submarines. They are the forces assigned 
by NATO allies to the common European 
defense. 

NATO's divisions range in size from 
8,000 to 20,000 men; their equipment 
varies so widely according to national 
predilection and military tradition, that 
standardized small-arms ammunition is 
virtually the only combat material that 
all of them have in common. And between 
SHAPE and its field forces stands a be- 
wildering spider’s web of 21 major head- 
quarters. “I could show you a chart of the 
organization, and you will tell me that the 
damned thing can’t possibly work,” says 
Norstad. Then he adds: “But it works 
perfectly well.” 

One reason it does is Norstad himself. 
Six years of continuous duty with NATO 

-one of the longest overseas tours ever 
served by a U.S, officer of his rank—has 
made Norstad an outstanding specimen 
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of the soldier-statesman. FCS: 
Chairman Nathan Twining: “Everything 
Norstad does in NATO he equates in the 
political atmosphere. His job is more dip- 
lomatic than anything else. Like a doctor, 
he is rushing around to fix this crisis here, 
iron out that difficulty there. It’s a helluva 
job, but the guy’s got what it takes to do 
it.” Norstad, says one admiring SHAPE 
colonel, “is not conspicuously American. 
He never makes a move that, of itself, 
gives a clue to his nationality.” 

Not the least of Norstad’s assets as 
SACEUR is his appearance. Quietly proud 
that none of his clothing sizes have 
changed since his cadet days, Norstad 
stands 6 ft. 1 in., weighs 142 Ibs., and 
with his wavy hair, finely chiseled nostrils 
and strong, pointed jaw, could almost as 
well be a product of central casting as of 
West Point. Early this year when the gen- 
eral rose to speak at a London dinner, one 
old British civil servant muttered approv- 
ingly: “He looks like the North Atlantic 
alliance.” 

Into the Stratosphere. The airman who 
commands SHAPE is a North Atlantic 
man in ancestry as well as looks. Born 50 
years ago in Minneapolis, Lauris Norstad 
is Swedish on his mother’s side, Norwe- 
gian on his father’s. He grew up in Red 
Wing, Minn., where his father was pastor 
of St. Peter’s Lutheran Church. Lauris 
fished the back channels of the Mississip- 
pi, fiddled with motors and models, even 
put together the first radio in Red Wing, 
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and wrote short stories and poems “for 
my own amazement.” 

At high school young Norstad edited 
the student paper, made so many teams 
and was elected to so many offices that 
his family teased him “about being presi- 
dent of every organization in school ex- 
cept the girls’ athletic association.” At 
West Point, where he “read a helluva lot, 
which was inconsistent with excellence in 
studies,” Norstad graduated 139th in a 
class of 241. “His faults,” reported the 
1930 class yearbook, “are a modesty ap- 
proaching an inferiority complex and an 
unappeasable desire for sleep.” 

In a profession not noted for breadth 
of reading, Norstad quickly became con- 
spicuous as one airman who read vora- 
ciously, ranging from The Federalist to 
the memoirs of the Aga Khan. In later 
Washington days, he liked to argue law 
with Supreme Court Justice Felix Frank- 
furter, who was so impressed that he of- 
fered to recommend him for a professor- 
ship at Harvard Law School. In fact, soon 
after his graduation from West Point, 
Norstad almost decided to leave the serv- 
ice for law. Recalls Norstad: “I'd look at 
my squadron commander, a major who 
had been in the service for 15 years, and 
I'd ask myself: ‘How can I do this sort 
of thing for that long?’”’ 

As it turned out, Larry Norstad never 
commanded a squadron. In 1936, after 
four years of flying pursuit planes in 
Hawaii, he was brought back to the U.S. 





for staff duty, and by the time the U.S. 
entered World War II he was assistant 
chief of staff for Air Intelligence, with a 
growing service reputation as the headiest 
young staff officer in the Air Corps. From 
then on, his rise into the military strato- 
sphere was at missile speed. Tapped by 
the Air Corps’ General “Hap” Arnold (“I 
need somebody to help me do my think- 
ing”), Norstad became a peripatetic plan- 
ner. Starting off as air operations officer 
for General Jimmy Doolittle’s Twelfth 
Air Force in Britain and North Africa, he 
soon moved up to the same job in the 
Mediterranean Allied Air Forces. In the 
last year of the war, while serving simul- 
taneously as Deputy Chief of Air Staff 
and chief of staff of the Twentieth Air 
Force, he helped to set up the B-29 raids 
on Japan, including the A-bomb attacks 
on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

Too Much, Too Soon. By then, Larry 
Norstad was a marked man. In 1946 Gen- 
eral Dwight Eisenhower insisted on Nor- 
stad as War Department director of plans 
and operations. As such, he was the Ar- 
my’s representative in the dickering that 
preceded unification of the armed services, 
and with the late Admiral Forrest Sher- 
man is credited with largely writing the 
unification act. But the newly independ- 
ent Air Force, says one of his colleagues, 
“didn’t know what the hell to do with 
him. He was too young to be Chief of 
Staff.” The solution, finally arrived at in 
1950, was to name him commander of the 
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U.S. Air Force in Europe. Six months 
later, Norstad took on his first NATO as- 
signment: Commander, Allied Air Forces, 
Central Europe. Last year, after serving 
as air deputy to SACEUR’s Matthew 
Ridgway and Alfred Gruenther, he suc- 
ceeded Gruenther as boss of SHAPE. 

The Latter-Day Roman. As SACEUR, 
Norstad is a great contrast to his tireless, 
hard-driving predecessor. “When General 
Gruenther wanted to know how many 
seats there were in an auditorium, every- 
body trembled; now we just tremble 
when there is something worth trembling 
about.”’ The modesty that was one of Nor- 
stad’s “faults” at West Point is still with 
him. When he was first elevated to 
SACEUR, he tried to continue his old 
practice of slipping into SHAPE unob- 
trusively by a side door, abandoned it 
only after his public information officer 
firmly told him that he must use the front 
door because “a commander must be seen 
by his troops.” Nor has Norstad’s youth- 
ful appetite for rest disappeared. Though 
he and Hawaii-born Isabelle Norstad, slim 
and chic in her Balmain gowns, cannot 
escape a hectic official social whirl, Nor- 
stad makes a ferocious effort to schedule 
two or three nights a week at home. He 
ducks off to Berchtesgaden for a week- 
end’s fishing, plays golf when he has a 
chance, delights in his hi-fi set (Fair- 
child amplifier and pickup, Tannoy speak- 
er), which he plays at window-rattling 
volume. He has given up pipe smoking 
and drinks sparingly. “You've got to be 
fit in this business. When the pinch comes, 
you've got to operate for long periods 
without sleep, and the peak requirements 
are usually placed on you when you're at 
peak fatigue. During the war, I observed 
that a man who exercised good average 
judgment 24 hours a day soon established 
a reputation for brilliance.” 

But Airman Norstad makes nothing of 
either time or space in the pursuit of 
NATO business. “There is a sort of Ro- 
man aspect about Norstad,” says André 
de Staercke, permanent Belgian repre- 
sentative on the NATO Council. “There 
are no borders for this man. Any morn- 
ing he is apt to say: ‘We will be in 
Ankara at 8 o'clock tonight.’ ” Often such 
flying trips serve primarily as valuable 
propaganda for NATO; sometimes they 
herald a new departure in the defense of 
Europe. A few months ago in Italy Nor- 
stad moved an audience to tears by de- 
claring: “There are few sights more beau- 
tiful than a flag in the wind. When I look 
at the flags of the 15 nations that consti- 
tute NATO, I would say, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, that you are looking at the hopes 
of the Western world.” Last week, as a 
consequence of a Norstad visit to Brus- 
sels, and The Hague a few days earlier, 
The Netherlands and Belgium agreed on 
a plan for close cooperation between their 
air forces, within the NATO framework. 

Shield & Sword. Last spring, in the 
wake of Britain’s decision to cut its 
armed forces in half by 1962, the Atlantic 
Council gave Norstad a formidable task: 
to prepare an estimate of NATO's force 
requirements for the next five years, tak- 
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ing into account economic and political 
pressures for demobilization and the 
changing relationship between convention- 
al and nuclear strength. It is a measure of 
Norstad’s capacity as a planner that al- 
though his report was finished two days 
before the first Sputnik went up, the con- 
clusions that he reached remain valid. 
Some of his premises: “The Soviets will 
almost certainly have a strategic ballistic 
missile in this period.” “The Soviets have 
announced intentions of launching an 
earth satellite in 1957. Western scientists 
credit them with this capability.” 

SHAPE’s commander refused to ac- 
cept the British argument that nuclear 
firepower permitted a cut in conventional 
forces. Instead, he called for a buildup of 
NATO ground forces in the central sec- 
tor of Western Europe alone (“the most 
sensitive and critical line in the world’’) 
from the present 18 divisions to about 
30. Rejecting the old concept of NATO 
forces in Europe as a “trip wire” to trig- 
ger U.S. nuclear retaliation, Norstad ar- 
gued: “What we need is a shield—not 
just a trip wire or burglar alarm, but a 
shield of some reasonable force. If the 
Russians meet resistance, they will have 
to consider the possibility of unleashing 
the full nuclear deterrent. The enemy 
must be kept in a position where he has 
to make The Decision.” 

Even if Norstad got all the troops he 
asked for, his international army would 
still be a pigmy alongside the estimated 
130 Russian and 65 satellite divisions in 
Eastern Europe. This does not alarm 
NATO planners unduly. “We are not go- 
ing to fight a war against those divi- 
sions,” says one NATO planner. 

But to help offset numerical inferiority, 
Norstad proposed what he calls ‘‘the con- 
cept of graduated readiness.” The Nor- 
stad plan called for creation of heavily 
armed “fire brigades’ of roughly divi- 
sional strength which would be capable 








of moving swiftly to any part of NATO 
territory and kept at “120% readiness.” 
Along the Iron Curtain line would be 
other units in full readiness. airplanes 
manned, guns loaded, combat tasks 
assigned. In a second line, farther back, 
would be divisions capable of going into 
action in three to four days. Even farther 
back would be the reserves—divisions 


that could be ready in 30 days. plus 


troops committed to NATO but currently 
on active duty elsewhere, e.g., French 
forces that have been drawn away from 
SHAPE for the Algerian war. To ensure 
that all NATO divisions would be peri- 
odically brought up to 100% readiness, 
the units manning the Iron Curtain line 
would be rotated regularly. 

This was sound but standard military 
doctrine. What was new was Norstad’s 
proposal for a basic modification of the 
strategic concept which divides NATO 
forces into “the shield” (conventional 
forces in Continental Europe) and “the 
sword” (U.S. and British nuclear forces 
based outside Europe). The U.S., argued 
Norstad, should equip its European 
NATO allies with short-range and even 
intermediate-range missiles, train them in 
the use of such weapons and make nuclear 
warheads available for quick delivery in 
case of war. What Norstad was urging, 
in effect, was that the shield forces be 
brought to a significant place in NATO's 
nuclear deterrent power. 

Schemes & Dreams. Norstad’s report, 
which went to all NATO members more 
than two months ago, is the basis of U.S. 
military proposals for next week's sum- 
mit conference. With the Sputnik, the 
establishment of IRBM bases in Europe 
has taken on an added significance for 
the U.S., as a necessary counter to the 
Soviet missile threat to Turkey, Europe 
and Britain, to say nothing of its ICBM 
threat to North America. Though final 
arrangements will be left for later nego- 
tiation (since the U.S. does not yet have 
an operational IRBM), the U.S. will of- 
fer missiles to any NATO members that 
want them, but nuclear warheads for the 
missiles will be held in U.S. custody “only 
a few feet” from the launching platforms. 
The missiles could be armed at the first 
sign of attack. but the decision to use 
them would be a matter of mutual agree- 
ment. The French or Germans will need 
U.S. consent to use the warheads, and 
the U.S. will need French or German 
consent to use the missiles which carry 
the warheads. 

Though it will be the most dramatic 
issue discussed at the summit conference, 
the proposal to establish NATO missile 
bases represents a relatively simple form 
of interdependence. Far more complicated 
are some of the other suggestions now 
being mulled over in the chancelleries of 
the NATO nations. 

The U.S. will offer (subject to con- 
gressional approval) to relax the restric- 
tions of the MacMahon Act in order to 
share with its NATO partners U.S. know- 
how in the military uses of atomic energy. 
It will also propose increased cooperation 
in scientific education, training and re- 
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search, with particular emphasis on joint 
effort in weapons development and manu- 
facture. Likely specific proposals: estab- 
lishment of a NATO fund for educating 
budding scientists, establishment of a 
NATO missiles training and research cen- 
ter, an all-NATO program for exchange of 
weapons blueprints and designs. 

Britain will generally follow the U.S. 
lead, but will place more emphasis on the 
need for member nations to subordinate 
their individual foreign policies to NATO 
interests. The British will also press cau- 
tiously for steps toward a program of 
complete military interdependence under 
which member nations would cease trying 
to maintain all-round military forces. Thus 
Britain would like to concentrate more of 
its resources on antisubmarine defense, 
thinks France could better spend its mon- 
ey on plugging one of the many gaps in 
NATO’s conventional defenses than on 
the wasteful French A-bomb program 
(Tre, Dec. 9). Britain also wants great- 
er pooling of scientific talent. “The Ger- 
mans are free to devote 95% of their 
technological know-how to their export 
drive while we have 70% of ours tied up 
on defense work,” they complain. 

France, which fears an Anglo-U.S. mo- 
nopoly of nuclear weapons, will demand 
that control of any missile warheads based 
on French soil be vested in NATO rather 
than in the U.S. It is inadmissible, says 
Premier Gaillard, that some allies ‘‘should 
be a bit more equal than others.’ What 
the French most want is a formal reaffir- 
mation that Algeria is included in the 
NATO area, plus a pledge that no NATO 
member will take action affecting the in- 
terests of another member without prior 
consultation. 

West Germany will support French de- 
mands for more European say on the use 
of U.S.-supplied nuclear weapons, fearing 
that the U.S. might refuse the use of 
atomic weapons against a “local” attack 
on Germany because of the risk of bringing 
retaliation on the U.S. The Germans are 
also talking about building an elaborate 
rocket antiaircraft defense line along its 
eastern border, want other NATO na- 
tions to contribute to its financing on the 
ground that it will defend the whole NATO 
area, 

Italy, anxious to re-establish Western— 
particularly Italian—prestige in the Arab 
world, urged a U.S.-Western European 
economic development fund for the Mid- 
dle East (see NATIONAL AFFAIRS). 

Turkey, which is in dire financial straits, 
will ask for greater economic cooperation, 
i.é., aid. 

A Question of Purpose. From the 
moment of its conception, the summit 
conference was doomed to run afoul of 
a basic disagreement about the purpose 
and possibilities of NATO. In the eyes of 
many Europeans, vocally led by NATO 
Secretary General Paul Henri Spaak of 
Belgium, NATO ought to be an almost su- 
pranational political organization through 
which the North Atlantic nations can 
present a common front to the world— 
Africa and Asia, as well as Russia. “It is 
illogical," says Spaak in an implied re- 
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proach to the U.S., “to have unified fight- 
ing forces without a unified policy.” 

All this, responds a senior U.S. official, 
“is the idea of people who are really in- 
terested in the integration of Europe and 
will use any means at hand to further it. 
I sympathize, but we must be practical.” 
Being practical, to the U.S. way of think- 
ing, means keeping firmly in mind that 
NATO is first and foremost a military 
alliance whose reason for existence is to 
counter the threat of Soviet aggression in 
Europe. The U.S. regards NATO as the 
hard core of its system of alliances, is 
anxious to improve political cooperation 
among NATO members and, since Suez, 
has made a renewed effort to do so. (Ex- 
ample: the most recent U.S. disarmament 
plan, which was checked over step by step 
with the other NATO members.) But 
U.S. policymakers do not see any wisdom 
in alienating the Afro-Asian nations, per- 
haps to the extent of driving them into 
the Soviet camp, in order to placate one 
or another of NATO’s European members. 
Nor do they believe that this is a neces- 
sary price to pay for the coordinated de- 
fense effort that is NATO's primary 
avowed purpose. 

For all its outcries at unilateral U.S. 
action, Europe itself is not prepared to 
practice true political interdependence. 
Greece will not accept NATO intervention 
in Cyprus, or France any “meddling” in 
Algeria. “Premier Gaillard,’ observed Par- 
is’s Le Monde, “wants general coordination 
of the policies of NATO's 15 members. 
Or put more exactly, he wants their agree- 
ment with French ideas.” 

The First Step. Shaken by Eisenhower's 
most recent illness, worried by signs of 
uncertainty and discord among the mem- 
bers, doom-sayers were already talking 
glumly of Paris as a great opportunity 
lost. In fact, the 15 chiefs of govern- 
ment who will gather round the table in 
NATO's conference hall next week are 





most unlikely to create any new political 
institutions that would set NATO on the 
road to supranational power. But the sum- 
mit conference will almost certainly pro- 
duce a pledge of closer political collabora- 
tion; if meticulously honored, it could 
create a state of mind that would rule out 
recurrences of the Suez breach. What is 
at stake is less the immediate problem of 
the West’s defense against all that Sput- 
nik threatens; rather, it is a rallying of 
the whole non-Communist West, now tem- 
porarily demoralized, to meet the Russian 
challenge. 

As Lauris Norstad has observed: “I 
get my formal directives on a piece of 
paper which I receive from the NATO 
Council. But my real directive is the con- 
fidence that nations place in this agency.” 
If the Paris meeting can restore and re- 
invigorate that confidence, the meeting 
will be well held. 


MOROCCO 
lfni & After 


“The Ifni war is no concern of ours,” 
protested Si Abderamane Zyatt, the jovial 
ex-linotype operator who governs the Mo- 
roccan Goulimine area bordering the little 
coastal enclave. “It is a spontaneous ris- 
ing of the inhabitants against Spanish 
oppression.” 

The governor did not turn his head to 
look out at the rain-swept streets of Gou- 
limine, which were thronged with khaki- 
clad, black-turbaned members of the ir- 
regular Liberation Army force that 
launched the attack on the Ifni enclave 
three weeks ago; jeeps and trucks sped 
past toward the Ifni frontier with loads 
of food and supplies for the attackers. 
By a curious coincidence, the governor 
happens to be a longtime collaborator 
of the Moroccan Liberation Army, whose 
most fanatic members, their fight against 
France won with independence, moved 
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Moroccan IrREGULARS ATTACKING IFN1 OuTPOsT 
Beware of the blue men. 
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south last year to the borders of the areas 
still controlled by Spain. Goulimine’s 
mayor, the governor of nearby Tiznit, and 
most other Moroccan officials around Ifni 
are former Liberation Army leaders. On 
the wall of the governor’s office was a 
map of “Greater Morocco” showing not 
only Ifni but also all of Spanish West 
Africa and French Mauritania as part of 
King Mohammed V’s realm. 

Both at Ifni and in Spanish West Af- 
rica farther down the coast, the little war 
showed signs of spreading last week. The 
tough, bearded Berbers of the turbulent 
Ait Ba Amrane had all leaped into the 
fight. Armed with anything from muzzle- 
loaders to burp guns, melting away 
into their scrub-covered crags whenever 
Spain’s pre-World War II Heinkel bomb- 
ers came over to attack them, they forced 





ready for “friendly talks” about Ifni's 
future. To make his friendly gesture more 
emphatic, he dispatched two cruisers and 
four destroyers to hover off the Moroccan 
city of Agadir, just north of Tfni. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Death in the Fog 


Heavy fog lay on London, and from 
Lewisham to Hammersmith, scarcely a 
car moved. Buses inched along the streets 
and trains moved cautiously along their 
rights of way. The 5:18 from Charing 
Cross to Kent that evening ground to a 
stop just past St. John’s station to wait 
its turn at Park’s Bridge Junction, which 
Londoners call the “busiest strip of rail- 
way line in the world.” The electric train's 
ten coaches were pack-jammed, with more 
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LONDON ‘TRAIN WRECK 
A swinging scythe and a blinding flash. 


the Spanish to evacuate one border out- 
post after another, until at week’s end 
Spanish troops may have held no more 
than three of the dozen or so first at- 
tacked. One estimate of Spanish dead and 
missing: 400. 

To the south, where armed bands mas- 
sacred the Spanish lighthouse keeper and 
his family of six at Cape Bojador and 
attacked a Spanish army convoy at Al 
Auin near the western coast of the Span- 
ish Sahara, even tougher tribesmen were 
reported taking up arms against Madrid's 
rule. They were the towering, long-haired 
R’Guibat tribesmen known as the “blue 
men” because their robes are colored with 
an indigo dye that rubs off onto their 
skin. Rich and, until recently, gun- 
running, slave-trafficking nomads who 
hold a virtual monopoly on camel raising 
in the western Sahara, they hold colonial 
borders in warlike contempt. 

At week's end cautious Generalissimo 
Franco overruled army demands for an 
all-out counterattack in Africa, and his 
Rabat embassy announced that Spain was 
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than 1,000 passengers caught up in the 
confusion of the heaviest pea-souper in 
two years, 

On the same track as the 5:18, just as 
crowded and already behind schedule, the 
steam-driven 4:56 from Cannon Street 
was headed out for Ramsgate and the 
channel coast. Overhead, on the viaduct 
that crosses the main lines on the south- 
eastern edge of London, an electric local 
was inching forward. At precisely 6:20, in 
a moment of ghostly horror, the blanket 
of fog was lit by a blinding blue flash. 
St. John’s grimy brick houses rocked to a 
crash that sounded, said one resident, 
“like the explosion of a ton of bombs.” 
Plunging ahead in the fog, the steam train 
had plowed into the rear of the electric 
train, whipped around like a swung scythe, 
snapping a steel support of the viaduct. 
The 700-ton bridge crashed down on the 
crowded commuter trains beneath. The 
train overhead stopped just on the edge 
of disaster. 

With a matter-of-factness bred of war- 
time blitz experience, trackside residents 





were on the job administering first aid 
before the first ambulances groped their 
way to the terrible scene. The injured and 
dying were given first aid in kitchens 
and parlors as families worked together 
through the night. trying to rescue vic- 
tims, many of whom were irrevocably 
trapped in the twisted steel. In a public 
bath, rows of bodies were laid out under 
blankets; under one white sheet stood a 
bucket containing a head and three legs. 
Hour after hour, the casualties were tot- 
ted up in hospitals and mortuaries. The 
final casualty list: 88 dead, 110 seriously 
injured in the third worst rail crash in 
Britain’s history.* 





Question of Consent 

At the poor man’s pub and the rich 
man’s dinner table, the most hotly de- 
bated subject in Britain for weeks past 
has been homosexuality, The question: 
Should homosexual acts between consent- 
ing adults be taken off the list of statu- 
tory crimes in Britain? Last September a 
special governmental committee headed 
by Sir John Wolfenden declared that they 
should. So did many medical men and 
most of the intelligentsia. Last week, be- 
fore crowded with spectators 
(most of them women), Britain’s House 
of Lords gravely debated the Wolfenden 
recommendations. “Many hesitate,” said 
Labor’s Roman Catholic Lord Pakenham, 
“lest an act of legal toleration be mis- 
taken for one of moral approval, [but] 
when we reflect on what torture is being 
suffered by many decent citizens—along 
with others less respectable, of course—l 
hope that we remember the injunction, 
‘Blessed are the merciful.’ Let us take ad- 
vantage of a point in time while it is still 
in our power to do the civilized thing.” 

Crime v. Sin. With the spiritual might 
of the Established Church behind him, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury gave 
Pakenham’s view his unqualified support. 
Britain’s Primate had earlier drawn a 
clear distinction between “crime” as a 
concern of the law—and “‘sin” as the 
concern of the Church. Law, he said, 
should still be invoked to protect and 
control those under 21 and “to protect 
the unwilling over that age,” but the sin 
of homosexuality by consenting adults in 
private “should not come within the am- 
bit of the law.” 

“There are, I believe,” said the arch- 
bishop, “groups of clubs of homosexuals 
with an organization of their own, with a 
language of their own, and a kind of free- 
masonry from which it is not at all easy 
to escape. So long as homosexual offenses 
between consenting adults are criminal 
and punishable by law, the pressure of 
this kind of freemasonry will remain and 
will operate powerfully, for it gains 
strength from the fact that it must re- 
main a secret society to avoid the law. 
Into this kind of nightmare world—for 
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%* The other two: the collision of two passenger 
trains and a troop train at Quintinshill, near 
Gretna, Scotland, on May 22, 1915, which took 
the lives of 227; the triple collision of express 
and commuter trains at Harrow on Oct, 8 
(Time, Oct. 20, 1952) 
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it is a nightmare world—there can be no 
entrancedfor the forces of righteousness 
until . . . they are delivered from the 
fears, the glamour and even the crusad- 
ing spirit of the rebel against law and 
convention who claims to be a martyr 
by persecution.” 

Indulgence v. Martyrdom. Not all 
churchmen were of the archbishop’s mind. 
“There is no more baneful or contagious 
an influence in the world,” said the Lord 
Bishop of Rochester, “than that which 
emanates from homosexual practice. 
There are such things as sodomy clubs. 
There was one in Oxford between the 
wars and another in Cambridge, which 
shamelessly sported a tie, | but | I cannot 
believe with the most reverend Primate 
that the best way of getting rid of these 
clubs is to indulge them.” 

But the decisive words came from the 
government's official spokesman, dour, 
waxen-faced Lord Kilmuir, the Lord 
Chancellor. “The government do not 
think that the general sense of the com- 
munity is with the committee in its rec- 
ommendation, and therefore they think 
the problem requires further study.” In 
other words, unless public opinion 
changed, the government was going to 
keep homosexuality on the criminal list. 


INDONESIA 
The Startled World 


Only last year Indonesia’s handsome, 
personable President Sukarno came to 
Washington, talking largely of Abraham 
Lincoln, the rights of man, and his devo- 
tion to democracy and the West. Over- 
whelmed by his sentiments and his charm, 
Washington's National Press Club gave 
him a standing ovation. Last week Sukar- 
no was displaying his devotion to the 
West by energetically trying to boot out 
of his country all Westerners of Dutch 
citizenship, with never a backward thought 
for their rights or their properties. 

The issue was West Irian ( Netherlands 
New Guinea ). For years Sukarno has been 
claiming as part of Indonesia the wild, 
raw-material-rich western portion of the 
world’s second largest island (after Green- 
land). For years the Dutch have refused 
to hand it over. Sukarno appealed to the 
U.N. “If the United Nations fail us,” he 
warned last month, “we will resort to 
methods which will startle the world.” 
The U.N. refused to consider Indonesia’s 
demand, and last week Sukarno made 
good his threat. 

From northern Sumatra to the Moluc- 
cas, apprehensive Dutch nationals (there 
are 46.000 of them throughout the is- 
lands) took refuge in their homes as 
Indonesian workers swarmed through the 
streets, forcibly took over Dutch commer- 
cial installations. The Netherlands was 
summarily ordered to close every consu- 
late in the republic except for Djakarta’s. 
Dutch nationals were told they would be 
expelled from the country immediately. 
The expulsion order, said Justice Minister 
Gustaaf Adolf Maengkom, meant “within 
three days, if I have my way. But that is 
impossible.” 
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PRESIDENT SUKARNO 


No backward thoughts. 


Last Flight. At Djakarta’s sprawling 
port of Tandjong Priok, lean little Indo- 
nesian commandos swirled up in dusty 
U.S. trucks and mounted guard over 
Dutch ships and port facilities. In the 
capital itself, workers of the Communist- 
dominated SOBSI (an all-Indonesia asso- 
ciation of trade unions) ejected Dutch 
officials from the gleaming white colonial 
buildings that house the Royal Packet 
Service Co. (K.P.M.) and the Nether- 
lands Handelsbank. 

In the once luxurious Hotel des Indes, 





PREMIER DJUANDA 
Only legal seizures. 


the Dutch manager and his staff were 
seized, A Dutchman who tried to haul 
down an Indonesian flag planted atop the 
Jacobson van den Berg Trading Co. was 
arrested on the spot. KLM Royal Dutch 
Airlines’ landing rights were summarily 
canceled. Some 100 KLM employees and 
families prepared to depart. 

Though Indonesian Premier Djuanda 
threatened “drastic action” against un- 
authorized seizures of Dutch property, 
SOBSI-led workers seized a Dutch club in 
Palembang, largest city of south Sumatra, 
two banks in Semarang in central Java, 
tea, coffee, rubber and palm-oil planta- 
tions in northern Sumatra and west Java. 

Seizures & Censors. Indonesian censors 
laid a heavy pencil on outgoing news, All 
Dutch publications, films and news agen- 
cies were banned. In Djakarta, Indonesian 
papers reported that Indonesian passen- 
gers and crewmen had forcibly prevented 
Dutch captains from diverting Dutch- 
owned ships into “neutral ports.” The In- 
donesian government ordered its 5,000 
nationals in The Netherlands to leave 
at once. In Paris, Foreign Minister Su- 
bandrio declared that a complete break 
in Indonesian-Dutch diplomatic relations 
was “only a matter of time.” 

Amazed and alarmed at the violence of 
Indonesia's reaction, The Netherlands 
government ordered Dutch naval forces in 
Indonesian waters (one destroyer, one 
frigate, a few patrol boats) to stand by for 
action, dispatched additional warships to 
the Far East. The Netherlands’ Permanent 
Representative Eelco Van Kleffens called 
an emergency meeting of the NATO 
Council in Paris to plead for diplomatic 
support against Indonesia. 

At week's end, tempers seemed to have 
subsided. Information Minister Sudibjo 
was still threatening stern punishment for 
Dutchmen who disobeyed orders given by 
the Indonesian Workers’ Committees of 
the seized companies, but hinted that Su- 
karno was having second thoughts about 
expelling every last Dutchman. Only some 
8.000 Dutch unemployed would have to 
leave immediately, said Sudibjo. Dutch 
technicians, particularly those in positions 
for which there are no Indonesian replace- 
ments, would remain on the job—in fact, 
would be forced to stay on the job. 

Sobering Advice. Sukarno had been 
listening to some sobering advice from 
able Financial Expert Sjafruddin Prawira- 
negara, president of the Bank of Indo- 
nesia. “Disaster may befall Indonesia be- 
cause of the reprisals against the Dutch,” 
said Sjafruddin flatly. He pointed out 
that The Netherlands’ $1.5 billion capital 
investment in Indonesia is the base of 
70% of the country’s industrial produc- 
tion. Sukarno himself already knew that 
the anti-Dutch seizures had touched off a 
heavy run on Indonesia's banks ($3,000,- 
coo U.S. in two days from one bank 
alone). 

Only Sukarno knew whether Indonesia 
would continue its reckless and blatantly 
illegal grabs. In Djakarta, observers pre- 
dicted that though Indonesia was still de- 
termined to expel the hated Dutch for- 
ever, it would not do so precipitately and 
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thereby run the risk of self-destruction. 
Many Dutch in Indonesia deplored The 
Netherlands government’s refusal to nego- 
tiate the question of West Irian. To them, 
the steaming jungles and matted moun- 
tains—however much wealth they may 
hold—seemed scarcely worth the loss of 
The Netherlands’ rich investments in In- 
donesia itself. Even the U.S., if forced to 
a choice, would be reluctant to take sides. 
Said one top Washington diplomat: 
“Choices like this are often hard political 
choices. There isn’t much chance that The 
Netherlands will go Communist over an 
issue involving colonial holdings. But 
there's a strong chance that 82 million 
Indonesians will.” 


JAPAN 


The Traveler 


Japan's lean little Prime Minister No- 
busuke Kishi and the U.S.’s bulky rangy 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles have 
one thing very much in common: they 
both like to travel. In the eleven months 
since he took over the premiership from 
aging, ailing Tanzan Isibashi, Kishi has set 
a dizzying pace. Last May he took off for 
a tour of six Southeastern Asian nations, 
followed up with a state visit to Wash- 
ington. Last week Kishi was in the air 
again, this time on a tour of eight nations, 
including Australia and the Philippines. In 
all his travels Kishi has stressed three 
major themes: 1) Japan is sorry (for 
World War IJ), 2) Japan wants to help 
underdeveloped Asiatic nations with Japa- 
nese technical know-how, 3) Japan would 
be delighted to set up as the clearing house 
for a largely U.S.-financed $1 billion / 
atic development fund. Understandably 
enough, many of the nations Kishi singled 
out to benefit from these plans are 
suspicious that what the Japanese really 
have in mind is a revival, along economic 
rather than military lines, of Tojo’s Great- 
er East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere. 

Sticky Stop. Inevitably, the stickiest 
stop on Kishi’s latest junket was Aus- 
tralia. Kishi, forewarned that anti-Japa- 
nese feeling is still strong, was nervous 
and uneasy. His hosts surrounded him 
with armed bodyguards. ‘‘Sacrilege,” cried 
an official of the Returned Servicemen’s 
League at an announcement that the Japa- 
nese Premier would lay a wreath at Aus- 
tralia’s national war memorial. the Stone 
of Remembrance, in Canberra. But the 
league's president rejoined sternly: “We 
welcome the wreath laying as a respect- 
ful salute.” 

At a parliamentary luncheon (boycott- 
ed by some Australian Laborites who re- 
fused to mix socially with the Japanese), 
Prime Minister Robert Menzies proposed 
a toast to the Emperor of Japan. “Well,” 
said one M.P. to an ex-P.W.: “I don't 
suppose you ever thought you'd drink to 
Hirohito’s health when you were in that 
Jap prison camp in Malaya.” The ex-P.W. 
grinned and drank his toast. Said Kishi 
later, in a forthright speech: “It is my 
official duty, and my personal desire, to 
express to you and through you to the 
people of Australia, our heartfelt sorrow 
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is Fred Hubbard—Lire 
KisHi At AUSTRALIAN WAR MEMORIAL 


Not sacrilege, but a salute. 


for what occurred in the war.” Kishi’s 
apology made headlines across Australia. 

Fluttering Flags. In Cambodia Kishi 
was welcomed with fluttering flags and 
welcome arches, agreed to extend $4,000,- 
ooo (in yen) in economic aid over a three- 
year period. In the crumbling Laotian 
capital of Vientiane, sarong-clad beauties 
pressed bouquets on Kishi, and Laotian 
government officials welcomed his offer of 
$4,000,000 in aid and technical assistance. 
In South Viet Nam's capital of Saigon, 
Kishi’s reception was formal and cool. 
Saigon’s politicians were miffed because 
1) they hoped that Kishi would offer 
$150 million in reparations and help build 
a major dam for them, and he said not a 
word about it; 2) President Ngo Dinh 
Diem sees himself. not Kishi, as the 
spokesman of non-Communist Asia. 

In Malaya. Kishi arranged for some 
large-scale student exchanges, in Singa- 
pore, confined himself to establishing good 
will and buying souvenirs. Indonesia's 
shambling chaos «see above) proved just 
the right milieu for Kishi. There he settled 
the ten-year-old reparations argument on 
the spot on relatively favorable terms 








(some $230 million in cash, cancellation” 








of Indonesia’s $170 million trade debt, 
$400 million in economic assistance). 

Back in Tokyo, after a two-day stop- 
over in the Philippines and a_heart-to- 
heart talk with newly elected President 
Carlos Garcia in Malacanan Palace, the 
peripatetic Premier settled down to assess 
his accomplishments. Despite the coolness 
of his reception at several stops, Kishi 
had gone a long way toward removing 
anti-Japanese bitterness in some impor- 
tant areas. Whether he had created any 
real enthusiasm for Japan as the indus- 
trial provider of non-Communist Asia was 
another question. But Kishi is a patient 
man, and he knows how to wait. 





EGYPT 


Invitation in Reverse 

AMERICA WILL CHANGE HER POLICY, 
said an eight-column head in Cairo’s offi- 
cial newspaper Al Gumhuria. Other Egyp- 
tian papers burbled in delight over “indi- 
cations’ of a Washington turnabout. The 
U.S., it was reported, had resumed its 
Egyptian aid program, was again buying 
Egyptian cotton, had released $3,000,000 
of Egypt’s frozen funds, had agreed to a 
special shipment of Salk polio vaccine— 
was, in short, about to go all out for 
Nasser. “It’s a great victory for Gamal,” 
said a Cairo news vendor. 

Actually, the U.S. was doing nothing 
about Egypt that it had not been do- 
ing all along. The touted resumption of 
American aid was merely the continued 
honoring of commitments made be- 
fore Suez. CARE negotiations remained 
stalled, as they had been. The U.S. has 
never stopped buying Egyptian cotton, or 
releasing in installments the frozen funds 
(originally about $40 million), chiefly for 
the expenses of the Egyptian embassy in 
Washington and the Egyptian U.N. dele- 
gation, What was significant in the sud- 
den rush of wishful Egyptian thinking 
was that Gamal Abdel Nasser, though he 
had just accepted a $175 million Soviet 
loan, seemed not entirely satisfied with 
Egypt's growing dependence on Russia 
and anxious to develop other friends. 

In recent weeks Cairo has been alive 
with indignation over shipments of Rus- 
sian wheat so rotten that it turned the 
bread green, of Communist Chinese tea so 
full of impurities that it had to be thrown 
away. The flood of Russian literature that 
pours into Egypt these days has left the 
average Egyptian totally unmoved; most 
of it is sold by weight for wrapping pa- 
pers. Cairo housewives particularly like a 
magazine called Russia Today for wrap- 
ping bananas. “It doesn’t tear so easily,” 
said one. Nearly every machine in Egypt 
is Western-made, and for lack of spare 
parts and the money to buy them, many 
are on the verge of breakdown. Spare 
parts are urgently needed for dredges and 
other equipment used to keep the Suez 
Canal operating. Lubricating oil is so 
scarce that gas-station operators supply 
only favorite customers. Because of Nas- 
ser’s controls, meat prices are soaring, and 
butter, tea and coffee are scarce. Many 
Cairo restaurants refuse to serve cabob 
because they cannot sell it for a profit. 
“Nasser,” said one observer last week, “is 
facing an economic crisis that compares 
with the military crisis he faced last year.” 

The U.S. was not going to be cross- 
ruffed into matching Russia in a bid for 
Nasser’s favor. But many U.S. observers 
concede that Nasser seems securely in 
power, and likely to be in power for a long 
time to come. To do nothing might mean 
to let Egypt go to Russia by default. The 
U.S. has always made it clear that it will 
release the frozen funds only when and if 
Nasser gives some clear and substantive 
evidence of good faith. The emphasis was 
on substantive—promises would not be 
enough, 
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“Please dont try to make family 


security a do-it-yourself project” 


Sound personal advice for men at every stage of success 


by PETER O. PETERSON, President, Mack Trucks, Inc 


= ost successful men put a good deal 

M of themselves into their work day 
after day. But they also know the value 
of seeking the advice of specialists at 
every important step. 

“There really should be no change from 
this attitude when one plans his family’s 
future through life insurance. Yet I'm 
afraid there often ts. 

“Sometimes a man fails to bring to the 
matter the same concentration and interest 


he applies to his job. He looks on it as 


a sort of minor do-it-yourself project. 

“Take my word on it—for sound life 
insurance planning, you need help in 
making the right decisions. Everyone 
does. And from the time I was 18, I have 
benefited from the counsel of a well- 
qualified life insurance agent. 

“My advice, especially to young men, 
is to choose a life insurance agent with 
and learn 


care. Then practice listening 


to confide in him. Let's reserve the do 


it-yourself activity for lesser projects.” 
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CANADA 
Tax Cuts 


Canada’s new Conservative government, 
carried into office last summer in a razor’s- 
edge upset victory, moved last week to 
make good on the brave campaign talk 
of a $500 million tax cut. In a modest 
beginning, the Tories proclaimed _ per- 
sonal income-tax reductions (effective 
Jan. 1) amounting to $146 million a year, 
sprinkled mainly in the lower income 
brackets. 

Finance Minister Donald Fleming rose 
in Parliament to outline what he called a 
bold program to bolster “confidence and 
prosperity.” He cut 100,000 
from the rolls entirely. gave his most sub- 
stantial reductions to the @ of Canadi- 
ans whose taxable incomes are $ 
year or less; e.g., 


taxpayers 











a 
a $5,000-a-year wage 
earner with two children will save $64. 
Even though the Tories had earlier poured 
$150 million into higher old-age pensions 
and pay boosts for the armed forces and 
civil service, Fleming still came out in the 
black (predicted surplus: $80 million). 
For this he could thank the ousted Lib- 
eral regime; fearful of spurring inflation, 
the luckless Liberals had left $252 mil- 
lion unspent in the treasury. 

The Liberal opposition now raked the 
Tories for not going far enough, Snapped 


their finance critic, James Sinclair: “The 
minister groaned and produced a very 


small mouse.” Perhaps to placate tax- 
payers who might agree, Fleming pointed 
out that in 5} months he had not yet 
been in office long enough “to achieve all 
the measures of tax reform” he would like 

a hint he doubtless hoped would not be 
lost on the voters, who will probably go 
to the polls again in the spring. 


COLOMBIA 


The Restoration 

Decking their streets and buildings with 
flags to symbolize a mood of national op- 
timism, Colombians last week voted 
15-to-1 for a novel experiment in gov 
ernment. They approved a constitutional 
amendment for a long cooling-off period 
in which all offices will be split equally be- 
tween the long-warring Liberal and Con- 
servative parties. At elections for the next 
twelve years, members of each party will 
choose only their own party's 50% dele- 
gation to Congress, departmental legisla- 
ture and municipal councils. The execu- 
tive branch will divide political appoint- 
ments, half to each party. will name Su- 
preme Court justices the same way. 

The first election is to be held early 
next year, and the Congress chosen then 
will select a President. Presently favored 
by all but right-wing Conservatives is 
Guillermo Leon Valencia, a middle-of-the- 
road Conservative. He will take office 
Aug. 7, and the ruling five-man mil- 
itary junta has promised for its part to 
step out on that date. 
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Macleod— 
FINANCE MINISTER FLEMING 
Five hundred million. 


Ibert A. Milne 


The truce plan is largely the work of 
Alberto Lleras Camargo, the Liberal Pres- 
ident of Colombia who was in office in 
1945 during the election from which most 
of Colombia's recent political misery 
grew, A split among the Liberals let the 
minority-choice Conservative candidate 
win. Four years later, panicky Conserva- 
tive leaders closed Congress, put Colom- 
bia under a state of siege, imposed their 
most forceful caudillo, Laureano Gomez 
as President. Bitter interparty rural fight- 
ing, in which 20,000 died, finally led to a 
military dictatorship under General Gus- 
tavo Rojas Pinilla. Modest, brainy Al- 
berto Lleras, meanwhile, moved to Wash- 


ington and a prestigious appointment as 





Peter Ander 
TRUCEMAKER LLERAS 
Fifty-fifty. 





Secretary General oi the Organization 
of American States. 

Peace Voter. In 1954, Lleras gave up 
his plush OAS post. returned to Bogota 
as a private citizen. Talking and writing, 
he made himself the sober advocate of 
truce in the passionate political war, of a 
return to political sanity. Then, flying to 
Spain, he sat down amicably with exiled 
Laureano Gomez, once furiously hated by 
all Liberals, and persuaded him to agree 
to the essentials of a plan for sharing 
power the parties. The truce, 
giving promise of responsible civilian gov- 
ernment in the future, played an impor- 
tant role when the present caretaker mili- 
tary junta took over from Rojas Pinilla 
last May. Last week's plebiscite certified 
the success of Lleras’ long effort. 

Will Congress, split 50-50, be able to 
work effectively? Won't the parties clam- 
or threateningly for the more important 
Cabinet posts? Lleras knows well that his 
truce may collapse over just such stum 
bling blocks. His answer: “No one has 
thought that other courses could be hard- 
er—for example, living eight years under 
a state of siege. But we have just done 
that, and I do not see why we cannot now 
coexist peacefully, rebuilding the country, 
for twelve years.” A crippled beggar in 
Bogota spoke for most Colombians when 
asked if he knew what the plebiscite 
issue was. “I know,” he said, “that yes 
means violence. I 


between 


means peace and no 
want peace.” 


VENEZUELA 
Adhesion 


* Think,’ President Marcos 
Jiménez, “of a country convulsed in po 
litical battle; of different parties, cach 
trying to get votes by speeches filled with 
threats and defamation mixed with prom- 
ises and offers of well-being: of streets in 
cities and towns painted and papered to 
the saturation point with posters designed 
to incite; of the populace abandoned 
to discussion and mental struggles, to 
screaming and tumult.” It made a horrify 
ing picture, but Venezuela’s dictator was 
able to reassure his own people last wee‘ 
that they, at any rate, were in no great 
danger of free political discussion and de- 
bate. Instead, he energetically pressed his 
no-party, me-or-nothing version of 
an election: a plebiscite set for Dec. 15. 

In splashy newspaper advertisements 
businessmen prudently lavished praise on 
Pérez Jiménez’ substitute for free elec 
lions. The semiofficial press carried sup- 
plements as long as twelve pages crammed 
with nothing but the citizens 
expressing their “adhesion” to the govern- 
ment. The President ordered all businesses 
in booming Venezuela to pay out their 
compulsory Christmas bonuses ($65 mil- 
lion this 
atter. 

rhe government's authorization of vot- 
ing by foreigners, and its heavy pressure 
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vear) before the election, not 
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| Mrs. Brown loves e1ge 


And we love giving Mrs. Brown what 
she likes by making telephones in this 
soft beige as well as other lovely colors 
to fit in with any color scheme in 
home or office. 





























Besides these decorator color phones, your 
Bell telephone company has other items in color 
for Mrs. Brown and you. This includes telephones 
with illuminated dials and volume controls, plus 
Speakerphones and handy wall sets, which we at 
Western Electric make as part of our job as manu- 
facturing and supply unit of the Bell System. 


Of course our job goes beyond making these 
new telephones. There are miles and miles of 
wire and cable and thousands of tons 
of intricate switching equipment which must 
serve dependably behind your telephone. 

We make them, too, 


In fact, that’s our job in the Bell System 
... to produce the things needed by 
your Bell telephone company to give you 
the dependable, attractive, convenient 
telephone service you want. 





MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 
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for everyone to vote, disturbed the 70,000 
U.S. citizens who live in Venezuela, until 
the U.S. embassy got them off the hook 
by warning them that they could lose 
U.S. citizenship if they voted. Also 
troubled by the one-man election: uni- 
versity students, particularly in Roman 
Catholic schools, where resentment ran 
high against the jailing, ever since Sep- 
tember, of Rafael Caldera, once the Chris- 
tian Socialist presidential hopeful. But 
after a spate of student demonstrations 
a fortnight ago, most colleges are tem- 
porarily closed. “The agitators can only 
stir up students,” said Pedro Estrada, 
chief of the Seguridad Nacional. “They 
cannot stir up the workers, because every- 
one is making so much money.” 


PERU 
Little Mother 


At dawn one day last week, in the Lima 
Maternity Hospital, Hilda Trujillo gave 
birth to a daughter weighing a trifle over 
six pounds, The mother took no anes- 
thetic, and the five-hour labor was entirely 
normal; so was the child, except that it 
was perhaps a month premature. Not nor- 
mal: the mother’s age. She was herself a 
child of nine years, seven months, 28 
days. Only a few months ago she wore 
white cardboard wings and played an 
angel in the third-grade play at school. 

Hilda’s mother, a servant, noted some- 
thing odd about the girl in July, told her 
mistress, who took Hilda to the doctor. 
Astonished, he reported that Hilda was 
five months pregnant. Tearfully, the 
mother cried: “Let God's will be done.” 
Hilda’s father, however, rushed to the 
police, and they arrested a 22-year-old 
orphaned cousin who lived with the Tru- 
jillos in their one-room shack, charged 
him with rape. 

In November Hilda entered the Mater- 
nity Hospital as the patient of Obste- 
trician Rolando Colareta, underwent ex- 
amination by a team of 16 obstetricians, 
gland specialists, radiologists, psychiatrists 
and general practitioners. They reported 
her to be normal, only a little older- 
looking than other girls of her age. 

Explained Colareta: “The rape of mi- 
nors is nothing so unusual here or any- 
where else. But of course rape does not 
mean pregnancy in children so young 
except in rare cases.”’ In 30 years as an 
obstetrician he had seen four such cases in 
girls under eleven; Hilda Trujillo was 
only the second youngest. Eighteen years 
before he assisted in the case of the 
youngest: Lina Medina, pregnant at the 
age of five years, eight months; mother, 
by Caesarean section, of a normal boy at 
the age of six years, five months (Tie, 
May 29, 1939). 

Last week Hilda’s case rekindled inter- 
est in Lina. Now 24, short, stocky and 
reclusive, she works as a secretary in the 
Lima clinic of Dr. Gerardo Lozada, the 
doctor who performed her Caesarean. Lo- 
zada gave her an education, is now putting 
her son through high school, reports 
“Lina’s boy is normal and intelligent. He 
wants to take up electronics.” 
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Should you pick CREAM? Yes, if you like a sherry rich in body and 


flavor. Duff Gordon Cream is the most luxurious oloroso made. Serve during or 
after the meal. Also try Duff Gordon Pinta (very pale, very dry), Amontillado (a 
true Amontillado), Nina (medium dry), or No. 28 (medium sweet). Sole U. S. 
Representatives: Munson G. Shaw Co., Inc., New York 17, N. Y. 


. 
Duff Gordon Sherries the standard by which other sherries are judged 
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Names make news. Last week these 
names made this news: 


Oilman Jean Paul Getty, 64, not shirk- 
ing his new fame as the wealthiest (at 
least $700 million) U.S. citizen, reviewed 
some recently accrued slings and arrows 
from his outrageous fortune as publicized 
by Fortune. At a private audience in 
London's Ritz Hotel, Getty told the New 
York Herald Tribune’s Correspondent Art 
Buchwald: “The news about being the 
richest man in America came to me as a 
surprise. My bankers kept telling me for 
the last ten years that it was so, but I was 
hoping I wouldn't be found out. [ Now] it 
looks like I'll have to change my name if 
I expect to get any peace.” In Britain, 
for example, Getty has been forced to in- 
crease his tips (from 14¢ to 35¢, and so 
on): “As the richest man in the U.S. [if] 
you give a man a shilling [14¢ ], he'll talk 
about it for the rest of his life!’’ Explain- 
ing why oil and love don’t mix, Getty, a 
veteran of five marriages, sourly apho- 
rized: ‘“‘A woman resents a man dedicated 
to his business, She, in fact, resents any- 
thing dedicated to anything but herself.” 

An elegant $750 wardrobe, hopefully 
tailored to camouflage the equatorial 
bulge of Nikita Khrushchev (42-47-44), 
was delivered to the Soviet embassy in 
Rome for forwarding to Moscow. Items: 
a double-breasted charcoal grey suit, a 
single-breasted brown suit (with a fine 
red stripe), two overcoats, two pairs of 
size 9 shoes (with pointed toes), three 
felt hats. Sighed Roman Tailor Angelo 
Litrico: “I did my best.” 

Morocco’s touring King Mohammed V, 
eager to see all he could of the U.S. in 
16 days, almost had reason to regret his 
wanderlust, so rapidly was he whisked 
hither and yon, At Disneyland, the King 
successfully took the throttle of the 
locomotive that draws a miniature 1890- 
style train around the park. While in Tex- 
as, Mohammed decided to summon his 
four daughters—Lalla Aisha, 27, (Time, 
Nov. 11), Lalla Malika, 20, Lalla Nuzha, 
17, and little Lalla Amina, 4—from Ra- 
bat, to share with them the last six days 
of his whirlwind visit. He sped on to 
San Francisco for two days, then hopped 
to Omaha, where he arrived in freezing 
weather, later was escorted all around the 
Strategic Air Command’s headquarters, 
including a spelunking expedition through 
its vast underground communications cen- 
ter. Remarking that by now he was “aw- 
fully tired,” Mohammed canceled a slated 
trip to Niagara Falls. At week’s end, with 
“a little extra rest” to buoy him up for 
the rest of his schedule, the affable mon- 
arch returned to Manhattan for a reunion 
with his daughters, a jaunt up to West 
Point (where as chief of a state he grant- 
ed a traditional amnesty to all cadets 
undergoing punishments), an evening at 
the Metropolitan Opera (Bohéme), plus 
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United Press 
MoHAMMED V at DISNEYLAND 


Father was tired. 


an invitation to tea with Eleanor Roose- 
velt and a good prospect of being awfully 
tired all over again before he gets back 
to sunny Morocco. 

The royal chancellor of London Univer- 
sity, Queen Mother Elizabeth, got a 
curtsy from the robed candidate before 
her, then draped upon her daughter, 
Princess Margaret, a scarlet hood, sym- 
bol of Margaret’s new honorary doctor 
of music degree. A singer and pianist of 


United Press 
PRINCESS MARGARET AT LONDON U. 


Mother was generous. 












sorts, the Princess is far more noted for 
her devotion to rock ’n’ roll than to Rach- 
maninoff. Her marked preference for jazz 
did not pass unchallenged. Tagging Mar- 
garet a “ ‘Pop’ Princess.”’ London’s gum- 
chewing Daily Mirror irreverently groused 
that the honor should have gone to “some- 
one more vitally concerned with serious 
music,” huffed that Margaret has not been 
known to show up at a classigal concert in 
the past year, deplored Dr. Meg's Mus.D. 
as “the sort of thing which could be 
dropped if the court is to become up to 
date—and down to earth.” 

Soviet Novelist Vladimir Dudintsev, 
whose Not by Bread Alone (Time, Oct. 
21) marked the literary zenith of destalin- 
ization before it was roundly condemned 
by the bureaucrats it attacked, finally got 
around to confessing that the book was in 
error, His apologies were freely babbled, 
according to the daily Evening Moscow, 
at a recent palaver of the Soviet Writers 
Union, which had earlier criticized Du- 
dintsev’s inventor hero as a freethinker 
who thought negatively. Now convinced 
of the power of positive thinking, Crow 
Eater Dudintsevy promised his colleagues 
that his next work will emanate a rosy 
Red glow. His extremely cooperative fore- 
cast: “Positive heroes will be warmly and 
lovingly portrayed!” 

Screaming in at a speed considerably in 
excess of his flank-speed nickname, Ad- 
miral Arleigh (“31-Knot”) Burke, Chief 
of Naval Operations, landed at Colorado 
Springs in a flashy A3D Skywarrior, the 
Navy's newest operational jet attack 
bomber. After inhaling the rarefied atmos- 
phere of his native state (birthplace: a 
farm near Boulder), Burke breathed out a 
scorching indictment of a lazy U.S. Said 
he to Colorado Springs’ Navy League: 
“There's only one thing wrong with our 
people—they've forgotten how to work. If 
you want to find out what you can accom- 
plish with hard work, look at the West 
Germans! Those people are working!” 

Interviewed at his Malibu home on the 
California seashore, oldtime Comic Stan 
Laurel, 67, and slowed considerably by a 
stroke that felled him in 1955, confessed 
that he cannot stomach the TV repeats 
of his aging comedies (made with his 
late partner Oliver Hardy, who died of a 
stroke’s aftermath last August ). Gloomed 
Laurel: “They're so cut up. We had to 
leave time between the gags for the audi- 
ence to laugh. You don’t need that spread 
on TV.” But he is gladly willing to watch 
any other telecasts: “I've got to be where 
I can get TV. These nights of nothing to 
do can drive you crazy.” 

In Raleigh, N.C. Mrs. Ernest (“Buf- 
fie’) Ives, sister of Adlai Stevenson, was 
elected to the highest office of the North 
Carolina Society for the Preservation of 
Antiquities. Hearing of President-elect 
Ives’s victory, two-time Loser Stevenson 
wryly exclaimed: “Good! I’m glad some- 
body in the family made it!” 
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many things... golden grain, clear limestone water, our S} 

cial mash, and the loving care our people bring to the art of 
Bourbon making. But also of great importance is our 7 years of 
aging. It’s Nature’s ideal time for flavor. That’s why you'll find 


“The perfect flavor of Old Kentucky Tavern comes from 
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GUARANTEED 10 GO THRU ICE, MUD 


Firestone Town & Country Tires with 


Thousands of Duluth motorists /ast year bought 
Firestone Town & Country Tires backed by 
this famous guarantee. And they discovered 
that even the long Minnesota winter couldn't 


stop their exclusive Triple-Action Traction! 


In Duluth, where snow and icy roads last for months, just 
any snow tires won't pull you through. But Firestone dealer 
records prove that Minnesota motorists who bought Fire- 
stone Town & Country Tires took winter’s worst driving 
conditions right in stride! 


Incredible, you say? Not when you consider the exclusive 
benefits of Firestone Triple-Action Traction. Take pulling 
power .. . Firestone Town & Country Tires haul you through 
snow, slush or mud with husky, deep-biting traction. bars. 
And continuous self-cleaning action keeps these traction bars 








TERRIFIC PULLING ACTION—With husky, deep-biting traction 
; bors. No more spinning in snow, slush or mud when 
| these traction-action bars bite in and take hold! Yet 
| on dry roads you get hum-free, whine-free riding 
i 
== comfort and long, carefree mileage comparable to a 
regular passenger car tire. 





NON-SKID ACTION—With built-in skid-resisters and sharp- 
angled cleats. Those action-angled cleats, molded in the 
extra-width tread, are powerful non-skid forces in 
themselves. But that’s not all! Their design also 
includes thousands of almost invisible skid-resisters 
for extra gripping action on slick surfaces. 





SELF-CLEANING ACTION—Prevents traction loss due to 
“packing up.”” As your Firestone Town & Country Tires 
revolve, centrifugal force ejects snow or mud from the 
exclusive Firestone tread to prevent it from “packing 
up.” This self-cleaning action keeps the tread clean 
and sharp—always ready for instant traction action! 


DR SNOW mn WE PAY THE TOW! 
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sharp —always ready for the next bite. In addition, Firestone 

Town & Country Tires give you top skid-resistance on ice; Z 
and on dry pavement they deliver long mileage and whine- 

free quiet, and greater safety on all roads 


So put a set of sure-gripping Firestone Town & Country 

winter tires on your car today. They’re guaranteed to go BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 
through ice, mud or snow or your Firestone Dealer or Store 
will refund your tow charge. When you try them, you'll know : F co 
they have the pull you need for safer worry-free driving all Enjoy the Voice of Firestone every Monday evening on ABC television. 


winter long! Copyright 1957, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
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Light from the atom for San Francisco! 


The lights of San Francisco today are a symbol—a sym- 
bol of a city that has crossed the frontier of the atomic 
age. For electricity produced from atomic energy now 
flows into the power lines that light this colorful city 
and other northern California communities. 

Atomic electricity comes down the wires from a 
strange-looking “pilot” plant in the hills. There a 
5000-KW electric power plant of the Pacific Gas and 


Electric Company produces electricity, using steam 


from an atomic furnace built by the General Electric 


Company. 


Here and at other projects around the country, 
independent electric companies, equipment makers and 
the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission are studying, 
testing and developing the techniques of atomic-electric 
power. They're putting to work all their experience 
and know-how to discover the best ways to bring 


America economical electric 


power from the 


atom. 


America’s Independent Electric Light and Power Companies* 








MEDICINE 





° 
Against Cerebral Palsy 

A Railway Express truck pulled up at a 
big yellow brick house on Chicago’s North 
Drake Avenue one morning last week, and 
as the deliveryman handed over a pack- 
age, he said knowingly, “Here’s another 
one for the doc.” Dr. Meyer A. Perlstein 
took the package out to the garage, set it 
on his workbench and stripped the wrap- 
pings. With a screwdriver, the doctor 
pried the top off a shiny new quart can. In 
it. well preserved by wrappings of formal- 
dehyde-soaked gauze, was a human brain. 

Like half a dozen others that had re- 
cently arrived, this brain came from a 
child who had just died with cerebral 
palsy. It gave Dr. Perlstein, pediatrician 
at both Cook County and Michael Reese 
Hospitals, one more chance to learn addi- 
tional details about the grim affliction 
which is not directly fatal but is severely 
handicapping, sometimes shortens life by 
lowering resistance. The specimen was 
listed in the brain registry of the American 
Academy of Cerebral Palsy (which Dr. 
Perlstein helped to found in 1949) and 
sent on to Pathologist Herman Josephy at 
Chicago State Hospital. Dr. Josephy may 
take as long as three months. slicing up to 
200 paper-thin sections from the brain, 
mounting and photographing them. before 
reporting back to Perlstein on where and 
how the brain was damaged. 

Matched Histories. Cerebral palsy af- 
flicts one child out of 215 born in the U.S. 
But it is a catchall label for a wide variety 
of symptoms, and it may have an equal 
variety of causes. Symptoms range from 
spasticity (generalized rigidity of the mus- 
cles), chorea (sudden and jerky purpose- 
less movements), athetosis (slower and 
more writhing movements ), grimacing and 
lack of balance. 





Art Shay 
Dr. PerustTen & SPECIMEN 
Study of the dead in life. 
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For both treatment and prevention of 
palsy, doctors need to know the precise 
cause of each type of case. One school of 
medical opinion has held that birth injury 
(usually from high forceps) is the com- 
monest cause; also, that the nature of 
symptoms depends on just which part of 
the brain was damaged. Dr. Perlstein long 
ago became convinced that these were 
oversimplifications, set out to pinpoint 
cause and effect in the only way possible: 
study the living patients in detail, keeping 
a minute record of symptoms, then exam- 
ine their brains after death to see which 
symptoms go with what type of brain 
damage. Parents of palsied children who 
have been studied in this way are asked to 
permit an autopsy, during which the brain 
is removed, Either the brain alone or the 
detailed history alone is useless; doctors 
must have both for matching. 

Tentative Conclusions. From the spec- 
imens examined in Chicago and similar 
registries in Washington and Los Angeles, 
Dr, Perlstein has already drawn correla- 
tions that will require revision of some 
long-held ideas. Forceps deliveries, he be- 
lieves, account for less than 3% of cere- 
bral palsy, although a total of 60% of all 
cases can be traced to some kind of dam- 
age at birth—notably brain hemorrhage 
and contusions during a difficult delivery, 
and oxygen starvation (which in its turn 
may have a multiplicity of causes). About 
30% of cerebral palsy is caused, Dr. Perl- 
stein believes, by the mother’s illnesses 
during pregnancy (especially German 
measles, but also anemia and diabetes) 
and Rh incompatibility—though this last 
cause has fallen in frequency from 10% to 
less than 3%, now that doctors are paying 
closer attention to pregnant women’s 
blood groups. Finally, 10% of cases result 
from injuries in childhood. 

Details of the relationships between the 
nature and location of brain injury and a 
victim's symptoms are highly technical, 
but from a growing mass of such data, Dr. 
Perlstein and his fellow researchers hope 
to learn more about the injury mecha- 
nisms in each type of palsy case, and even- 
tually to suggest measures for prevention 
and treatment, 


° ° 
G.P. in a Hurricane 

When Hurricane Audrey roared up to- 
ward the Gulf Coast last summer (Time, 
July 8), the only physician in the marsh- 
land town of Cameron (pop. 3,000), at 
the southwestern corner of Louisiana, was 
Cecil William Clark, 33, who ran a com- 
munity medical center with a twelve-bed 
hospital. Dr. Clark was confident that his 
new brick house would ride out the storm. 
but he was worried about the frame clinic 
building (with only a brick veneer) and 
its eight bedfast patients. Leaving their 
three youngest children at home with a 
maid, Dr. Clark and his wife Sybil (a 
nurse-anesthetist) set out soon after 2 
a.m. to evacuate the hospital's nurses and 
patients. 

Audrey was ahead of the forecasters’ 





Shel Hers 
Dr. CLark & PATIENT 
Steady in the face of death. 


schedule and piling up an unexpectedly 
high tide. The wind-lashed, rising water 
covered the road, blocked Dr. Clark’s car. 
He turned back, took his wife home. He 
tried again to get through in a neighbor's 
pickup, failed again, but managed to tele- 
phone his “get-out” order to the clinic. 
Helped by deputy sheriffs with boats, the 
nurses got the patients to the safety of the 
solidly built parish courthouse. Dr. Clark 
tried to walk back home, but waist-deep 
water forced him to shelter in a concrete- 
block house. Ten hours passed before the 
water subsided enough for a messenger to 
get through with the word: Dr. Clark was 
needed at the courthouse, which was 
packed with hundreds of survivors, many 
injured or ill. 

Clark sloshed to the courthouse and 
went to work, dressing wounds, adminis- 
tering sedatives, giving anti-tetanus and 
penicillin shots with supplies salvaged 
from the clinic. Soon he got word that his 
fine new home had simply disappeared. 
There was no sign of his wife or their 
three youngest children, aged 24 months 
to three years. 

Dr. Clark was equally fearful for his 
two eldest boys, 7 and 8, who had been 
spending the night at his mother’s home 
in nearby Creole. Nevertheless, steady- 
nerved and set of jaw, he worked with- 
out letup for more than 24 hours, At 
evening of the second day, word got 
through that the two boys had been saved 
by being lashed to the tops of oak trees. 
His wife, he learned, had survived by 
scrambling onto the floating roof of the 
collapsed Clark house, but the children, 
though she desperately tried to hold on 
to them, were swept away. 

For the Louisiana-born doctor and his 
wife, there was still much work to be done 
in death-dealing Audrey's wake. The med- 
ical center was swept off its foundations 
and badly damaged; all equipment, sup- 
plies and records were destroyed. By now, 
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much of it has been renovated, and in 
the works is a new eight-room wing. 

Last week, meeting in Philadelphia, the 
A.M.A. gave Dr. Clark a gold medal and 
named him “General Practitioner of the 
Year.” 


Texas Quackdown 

An attractive red-haired housewife 
named Elsie May Keene walked into the 
office of K. F. Reynard in Beaumont, 
Texas, told him a physician had said she 
was dying of diabetes. Reynard, one of 
Texas’ 400 practicing naturopaths, knew 
just what to do for her. First he gave her 
repeated enemas. Next he administered 
the pendulum test—a piece of steel sup- 
ported on chains between two rods which 
he held over Mrs. Keene’s heart. “Your 
heart is beating too fast and the blood 
pressure is too high,” he told her. His 
diagnosis continued: a large heart lesion 
which would take a long time to cure; 
also kidney and bladder trouble. Reynard 
charged Mrs. Keene $1o for the examina- 
tion, $4 for some pills. 

Elsie May Keene went around to the 
office of Arvid Lovgren, complained to 
him of pains in her throat. Naturopath 
Lovgren took her blood pressure, told her 
that her heartbeat was too fast, promptly 
administered a “chiropractic adjustment” 
with a vibrator. “But how will that stop 
the pains in my throat?” she asked. Lov- 
gren gave her pills, prescribed a diet, then 
fitted what he called an electrical heat-ray 
machine around her neck. It began to burn 
on the left side. He said that was where 
the infection was, but he treated the burn 
with Unguentine and charged only $4. 

For Twirling Dials, $40. The tariff was 
stiffer in Bryan, where Mrs. Keene com- 
plained of head-ache and stomach-ache. 
There, Naturopath Charles Moore told 
her she still had diphtheria toxins in her 
throat from a childhood attack, that she 
also had colitis; her spleen, pancreas and 
liver were not working right; she was ane- 
mic and her pulse was too slow. He sold 
her special foods for $9, and for the ex- 
amination (done by twiddling the dials 
of a machine that looked like a short- 
wave radio) he charged $4o. 

The fact was that Elsie May Keene was 
not sick at all. Before she began her 
rounds as a special investigator working 
for the State Board of Medical Examin- 
ers, she had been checked by physicians 
from crown to toe, pronounced in excel- 
lent health. Last week Attorney General 
Will Wilson told her stories as he staged a 
Texas-style roundup, corralled 61 naturo- 
paths in 29 counties. Wilson asked for 
court injunctions to restrain them from 
practicing. At his heels in what they 
called “Operation Quack Quack,” district 
attorneys were proceeding against the 61 
on criminal charges (unlawful practice of 
medicine), possibly graver felony charges 
because narcotics and barbiturates were 
found in several offices. 

For Nervy Massage, $2. Though Mrs. 
Keene was the star investigator. other 
equally healthy agents had called on all 
the naturopaths picked for investigation 
and subjected themselves to their treat- 
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ments. A woman who complained of stom- 
ach pains to Naturopath R. W. Fryden- 
lund in Dallas reported that he looked 
into her eyes with a magnifying glass, 
promptly diagnosed her trouble as “having 
eye muscles too far apart.” He gave her a 
red-and-black-striped stick, told her to 
stare at it cross-eyed for 15 minutes a day. 
Charge: $s. In Weslaco, “Patient” Ben 
Laney told Naturopath F,. G. Schaus that 
he thought he had food poisoning. A ma- 
chine diagnosed a kidney stone. Schaus 
massaged Laney’s hand, saying that it con- 
tained the nerve to his kidney. Fee: $2. 
Nature healers, who are always only one 
jump ahead of the sheriff in most states, 
flocked into Texas after a 1949 law set up 
easy-to-meet licensing provisions. But the 
law has just been held unconstitutional 
on the ground that it was too vague in 
authorizing naturopaths to practice the 
“healing arts” while forbidding them to 
practice medicine. Though one naturopath 
haled into court had given an investigator 
a shot of penicillin, it was clear from At- 
torney General Wilson’s case histories that 
whatever art most of them had been prac- 
ticing, it was certainly not medicine. 


Drug of the Year? 


fter years in which medical headlines 
went to tranquilizing drugs, it looks as 
though 1957's drug of the year is an 
inti-tranquilizer. Its name: iproniazid. 
Dropped like a hot potato after 1951 
trials against tuberculosis because of ad- 
mittedly unpleasant and possibly serious 
side effects, iproniazid was shunned until 
about a year ago when psychiatrists de- 
cided that it might be useful against deep, 
unshakable states of depression. The first 
few researchers got encouraging results 
(Time, April 15). A fortnight ago, at 
a Manhattan conference sponsored by 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., which markets 
the prescription drug, more psychiatrists 
affirmed their faith in iproniazid, and 
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medical researchers in other fields are | 


now chiming in. 

In psychiatry, Dr. Nathan S. Kline of 
New York’s Rockland State Hospital re- 
ported, the drug is equally effective as a 
“psychic energizer” for long-term hospi- 
tal patients and the at-large depressed 
whom he sees in private practice. One 
woman's depression, which had defied sev- 
en years of psychoanalysis and two years 
of tranquilizers, yielded dramatically to 
iproniazid. Equally striking is the case of 
a professor of medicine who sufiers from 
occasional dizziness and constipation on 
heavy iproniazid dosage, but refuses to 
cut down because he would rather suffer 
these than risk a recurrence of the depres- 
sion that has handicapped him for twelve 
years and sometimes crippled him. Dr. 
Kline, though conceding no symptoms in 
himself, admitted that he had taken the 
drug to boost his efficiency when his work 
load was heavy. 

Electric shock treatment for stubborn 
cases of depression has been steadily re- 
duced in the tranquilizer era. While it still 
may not be eliminated, it can now be 
largely replaced by iproniazid, reported 
Dr. Theodore Robie of New Jersey’s Or- 
ange Memorial Hospital. He got good re- 
sults in 46 out of 50 patients kept on the 
drug, believes that shock can now be safe- 
ly withheld unless the patient is “aggres- 
sively suicidal.” 

Reports from other medical fields: 

@ Startling and still unexplained success 
has been achieved with iproniazid against 
angina pectoris, the recurrent pain that 
afflicts many victims of coronary artery 
disease. Mexico City’s Dr. Teodoro Cesar- 
man was most enthusiastic, reported com- 
plete relief after one to three weeks’ 
treatment in 62 cases. One man, inca- 
pacitated for eight years, who had taken 
up to 20 tablets of nitroglycerin a day, 
lost his pain, began climbing stairs, and 
walked a mile without distress. U.S. and 
Swiss specialists reported good though 
less dramatic results. 

@ Of 41 patients with rheumatoid arthri- 
tis put on iproniazid, 18 felt better and 
also had improvement that the doctors 
could verify; 14 simply felt better. 

@ Victims of far-advanced cancer en- 
joyed a marked “mood elevation,” com- 
plained less of pain (thus needed fewer 
narcotics), gained weight, though ipro- 
niazid had no effect on their disease. 

@ Senile patients (up to age 92) who had 
been moody and withdrawn or waspish 
and argumentative became happier and 
easier to get along with on iproniazid. 
@ Even in lowly acne, iproniazid got 
good results (perhaps because of the emo- 
tional factors that are one of its causes). 
Most notable was the reduction in dis- 
figuring scars. 

Many researchers started their patients 
on too heavy doses, so that they suffered 


dryness of the mouth, giddiness on stand- | 


ing (from lowered blood pressure), con- 
stipation, impotence and even jaundice— 
a warning of possibly severe liver damage. 
But most patients could tolerate lower 
doses, and there were no lasting ill effects 
after the drug was stopped. 
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| THE THEATER 


| New Play in Manhattan 
The Dark at the Top of the Stairs (by 


William Inge) takes the author, and the 
audience, back to the small-town world of 
his 1920s childhood. In a rambling old 
house it portrays a middle-class family; 
there is a slightly crude, life-speckled 
traveling salesman (Pat Hingle) who loves 
but forever collides with his gently exas- 
perating wife (Teresa Wright). There is 
their unconfident, boy-frightened teen-age 
daughter; there is their who 
can be hard and soft in the wrong places. 
Everybody, including the wife's sister (Ei- 
leen Heckart) and her dentist husband, is 
| so outwardly recognizable, so comfortably 


small son 


life-sized and so frequently good for a 
laugh that, regardless of bank balances 
or growing pains or matrimonial bumps, 
things somehow look rather cozy. 

But Playwright Inge has taken no sim- 
ple sentimental journey; he has not so 
much traveled as tunneled back to the 
‘20s. Despite the sister's gabby gossiping, 
the kids’ shenanigans, the marital jawings 
the dress for the party and 
the dressing for the party there are bo- 
geys at the stairhead and phantoms out- 
side the window. There are everywhere 
self-doubts, deep-hidden 
something gnaws at the chatterbox sister, 
drills against the dentist's heart 
blows up in an adolescent Jew. 

With apt and expressive detail, Inge has 
Helped by 
Director Elia Ka- 
zan has given the play a full-bodied, full- 
A moment is tense, 
a scene is touching, the author obviously 
cares, the general effect is thoroughly his 
own. Yet the general effect has a some- 
what ploppy, India-rubberlike impact. 
Playwright Inge’s most definitive quality 

his feeling for human lostness—becomes 
a little too insistent. It does not emerge 
from the characters; it instead, to 
shape them. In the circumstances, the 
play’s very title becomes too overt. 

Yet all this does not so much precipi- 
tate a mood as prescribe a method. One 
by one, each character is led up to the 
dark at the top of the stairs and revealed 
in his hair shirt. And each character's in- 
ner wound, however honestly representa- 
tive, is dramatically a little commonplace. 
There is no enveloping mood to the play 
because there is recurrent parlor comedy 
and domestic vaudeville—things that in- 
stead of deepening the serious scenes em- 
phasize them too much by contrast. Deep- 
er chords never sound. The dark is there, 
truly enough; but it is much less terrify- 
ing, and even much less dark 
so studiously spotlighted. 


and set-tos 


voids; 


lears 


suddenly 


set his scene and animated it. 
extremely good acting 


businessed stage life. 


tends 


from being 


“T never start writing with any ‘theme’ 
in mind,” says Playwright Inge (rhymes 
with hinge). “I find my themes only as 
the characters and the situation develop.” 

As he poked into the lives of “‘charac- 
ters that are dimly autobiographical,” 

| Inge came upon the theme of “fear, the 
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personal fear with which each man lives 
in a world that does not want to recognize 
fear. It has taken me many years of living 
to realize the fears in us all, the fears in 
the most seemingly brave, the bravery in 
the most seemingly frightened.’ 

When newspaper critics greeted The 
Dark with cheers last week and daylong 
lines began forming at the box office, Inge 
could chalk up a topflight commercial and 
critical record on Broadway. His previous 
hits: Come Back, Little Sheba (1950), 
with Shirley Booth; Picnic (1953), a Pul- 
itzer Prizewinner; and Bus Stop (1955), 
with Kim Stanley. Hollywood bought all 
three. Inge’s total take: close to a million 
dollars. 

Shyly genial Bachelor Inge, 44, winces 
at his colleagues who write plays primarily 
“to shock, to teach, to preach at. I hate a 
play that tells me what to think. I have to 
let the audience make up its own mind 
about my characters.” 

The youngest of five children born to a 
traveling salesman, Inge grew up in Inde- 
pendence, Kans. grimly determined to be- 
come an actor, saw his dream dissolve in 
one frantic moment of stage fright three 
years after he graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Kansas (class of 1935). “I played 
the choir master in an amateur production 
of Our Town,” recalls Inge, “‘and suddenly 
I found I was terrified 
to ever act again.” Later, he spent an un- 
happy period as a high school and college 
teacher (“I experienced almost the same 


too self-conscious 


terrors as I did as an actor’). He was 
turning out drama reviews for the St. 
Louis Star-Times when Tennessee Wil- 


liams came to town in 1944. Inge inter- 
viewed Williams about playwriting, later 
went up to Chicago to see his The Glass 
Menagerie. Says Inge: “It was a momen- 
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us experience for me. I went back to St. 
nuis thinking, ‘I’ve got to write a play.’ ” 
In three months he banged out Farther 
f from Heaven, a play about a shoe sales- 
an, had it produced by Margo Jones’s 
allas Theater. Then he started to fiddle 
th an earlier short story of his about a 
ack Scottie he had once been forced to 
ll. The story evolved into Come Back, 
ttle Sheba (190 Broadway perform- 
ces). “After that, they said I was in.” 
Like his earlier plays, The Dark echoes 
th Inge’s boyhood days: “I seem to re- 
rn to the Midwest not only because I 
iow it, but because I find the regional 
eech more lyrical and familiar. My 
other, who was part Scot, part Irish, had 
vely, melodic speech. I find myself going 
ck to the melody of her voice and to 
hers I remember. I’ve lived in New York 
r eight years, but so far, I've been afraid 
tackle the speech patterns of the city.” 
Even before The Dark at the Top of 
e Stairs hit Broadway, Warner Bros. 
uught the movie rights, hired Inge to do 
e screenplay. “In the past, I did not feel 
ady to tackle Hollywood,” says Inge. 
sut I feel now that I have some mastery 

my craft.” Another upcoming Inge 
oject: his first novel, a story of a boy 
owing up in the Midwest. 


ld Play in Manhattan 


The Makropoulos Secret (by Karel 
ypek) is a kind of philosophic mystery 
ory—by the author of R.U.R.—first 
oduced in the ‘20s. It is the kind of 
ilosophic mystery story that Director 
yrone Guthrie, with his instinct for thea- 
r and his itch for new slants, would 
parly have enjoyed remodeling. The 
uthrie treatment did not mean giving 
e play a more modern look or a different 
ilosophic spin. It meant reverting to a 
th century mode of acting and a Con- 
iental air of high twaddle—one moment 
r their value as drama, another for what 
is the outlines of a joke. Since the chief 
laracter in Capek’s tale of a strange, 
ntury-old lawsuit is a grandiloquent op- 
a singer, tasseled flimflam is never very 
ficult. Since the opera singer is curious- 
omniscient about the past and is for- 
er flinging forth, with a veiled counte- 
ince, a Who-am-I?, there is a_ nice 
idience guessing game in the making. 
And since the opera singer is acted to 
e richly encrusted hilt by Eileen Herlie, 
script that often plods as it perplexes, 
id that perplexes less and less as it pro- 
eds, just manages to squeak through. 
‘ith a stylish, long-diseontinued look, 
ctress Herlie can rivet attention; with 
bass-fiddle-deep laugh, she suddenly 
ouses laughter. The Guthrie treatment 
res best when there is nothing much to 
at: the air of secrecy proves more re- 
arding than the secret, the theatrical 
erlie-burly than the philosophical coda. 
‘hen the play finally turns serious, it 
ems, more than anything else, like a 
st-minute spoilsport. Were the play bet- 
tr or the philosophy more challenging, 
uthrie’s approach might smack of out- 
ge; as things stand, it is perhaps the 
ily armor against boredom. 
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RELIGION 





Peace in the Council 


In such peace and concord that news- 
men and even its own space-hungry pub- 
licity men were disappointed, the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A. met for its fourth triennial Gener- 
al Assembly in St. Louis last week. Eight 
hundred delegates from 30 denominations 
gathered in Kiel Auditorium with some 
2,000 consultants, observers and visitors 
to pass the usual resolutions (against ra- 
cial segregation, an arms race, corruption 
in labor unions). Even the new president 


George Harris 
Baptist DAHLBERG 
Southern accent, Northern exposure. 


they unanimously elected, to succeed Pres- 
byterian Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, is not- 
ably ecumenical, notably withdrawn from 
intergroup disputes. 

The first Midwesterner and the first 
Baptist to hold the position, the Rev. 
Dr. Edwin Theodore Dahlberg is pastor 
of St. Louis’ Delmar Baptist Church, 
which belongs both to the ecumenically- 
minded American Baptist Convention 
(Northern) and to the separatist Southern 
Baptist Convention (the Southern Bap- 
tists shun the National Council as an en- 
tangling alliance of doctrinal liberals and 
super-church promoters). Says Dahlberg: 
“It’s a church with a Southern accent and 
a Northern exposure.” 

Minnesota-born Pastor Dahlberg, 64, 
whose grandparents migrated to the U.S. 
from Sweden, graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School in Rochester, N.Y., has 
held pastorates in Buffalo, St. Paul and 
Syracuse. He was president of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention (1946-48), and 
served six years (1948-54) on the Cen- 
tral Committee of the World Council of 
Churches. A nonsmoker and ardent enemy 
of alcohol, Minister Dahlberg is fond of 
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hiking and mountain climbing, likes to be 
alone. “For 30 years,” he says, “I have 
made it a practice to spend an entire night 
of each vacation in solitary prayer and 
communion with God. I’ve done this in 
the Mojave Desert, in the mountains, on 
the plains and by the sea. Three times 
I've spent a night of prayer in a rowboat 
on a lake.” 

During the next three years, his tenure 
as National Council president, Dahlberg 
foresees a new Protestant emphasis on 
theology. “Even children are asking theo- 
logical questions as a result of the man- 
made satellites,” he said last week, “and 
our exploration of the incredible cosmic 
order opening up before us should result 
in a powerful awakening of religion. The 
possibility of other inhabited worlds must 
inevitably expand our concept of God. We 
believe as Christians that Christ is the 
Lord and Redeemer of those worlds as 
well as our own. For He Himself said that 
all authority in Heaven and on earth had 
been given to Him.” 


The Fenced Grave 


Religion may be a _ comfort, but 
Schmuel Steinberg, like many a man be- 
fore him, knows that this is not necessari- 
ly so. Being Jewish in German-occupied 
Poland cost his wife and three children 
their lives in a Nazi gas chamber. Schmuel 
escaped to Russia, married a Christian 
girl and after the war brought her back to 
Poland. They had two sons, but Polish 
anti-Semitism eventually sent the Stein- 
bergs off to Israel. 

They settled down in the Israeli citrus 
town of Pardes Hanna on the plain of 
Sharon. Last month, on a trip to Haifa, 
Schmuel and Lubar Steinberg’s five-year- 
old son Aharon came down with polio and 
died. They went to a local rabbi for a 
funeral, but he refused to bury the boy 
because Aharon, as the son of a non- 
Jewish mother, was technically not a Jew. 
In desperation the Steinbergs turned to 
a Roman Catholic priest, but he too re- 
fused burial on the ground that the boy 
had not been baptized. 

Racial Purity? With their dead child 
bundled in linen wrappings on the seat 
of a taxi, the Steinbergs drove back home 
to Pardes Hanna and applied to the rabbis 
there. Again the answer was no. After 
days of wrangling, the rabbi agreed that 
Aharon could be buried inside the Jewish 
cemetery but stipulated that a special 
fence must separate his grave from the 
others, that no prayers be said at the 
graveside, and that Steinberg must not 
intone the mourner’s Kaddish (prayer for 
the dead) for his son. Said Lubar, as she 
watched the gravediggers silently spading 
earth over the small coffin: “In Poland 
they discriminated against us as Jews; 
in Israel they discriminate against us as 
Christians.” 

A few nights later, the fence separating 
Aharon’s grave from the others was mys- 
teriously moved, but meanwhile the case 
had become a spark to the highly inflam- 
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mable relations between religious and sec- 
ularist Israelis. By law, Israel's rabbinate 
controls all matters of marriage, divorce 
avd burial; e.g., no Cohen* may marry a 
divorced woman, an unmarried man must 
marry his brother’s widow unless he re- 
leases her from the obligation by spitting 
at her ceremonially three times, mixed 
marriages are banned. Last week the ques- 
tion of Aharon’s burial flared in the Knes- 
set. Since Jews were the separate chosen 
people, argued the Orthodox faction, there 
was no choice but to keep them separate 
from non-Jews, even in death. For the 
same reason mixed marriages must be pre- 
vented, cried Knesset Member Yaakov 
Katz: “The precept of purity of race 
tells us intermarriage represents a danger 
to the Jewish people.” 

Freedom or Covenant? The non- 
Orthodox were horrified. “Nazi!” shouted 
some of them, and Katz withdrew his 
words. “You are playing a dangerous 
game,” said Mapai (Labor) Member Da- 
vid Bar Rav, pointing at the Orthodox 
benches. “There are many laws which 
have become petrified, and if men of 
traditional law cannot determine the law 
in accordance with life, then life will even- 
tually pass the traditionalists by.” 

In an open letter to Lubar Steinberg, 
the first serious writing he had ever pub- 
lished, Israel's leading humorist, Ephraim 
Kishon, said that “this nightmare of yours 
is shared by many of us.” Editorialized 
the daily Haaretz: “The basic question is 
whether Israel is a state of free citizens 
whose rights are equal without discrim- 
ination of race, or whether it is the pre- 
serve only of those who have entered the 
covenant of our father Abraham. The 
answer of the rabbinate and the religious 
parties is unequivocal. The fence that 
separated Aharon Steinberg from the 
other dead of Pardes Hanna symbolizes 
an outlook: that all those who are not 
Jews have their place outside the fence 
and don’t belong to us alive or dead. 
This is not the view of the majority, 
and the majority are not prepared to 
accept this verdict.” 


Words & Works 


@ East Germany’s Communist newspaper 
Neues Deutschland delivered itself of a 
new item of Kremlin theology with the 
flat announcement that the earth satel- 
lites “demonstrate to the masses of the 
people very clearly that space beyond 
our earth is neither at the mercy of a 
God or any other supernatural or imagi- 
nary powers.” 

@ American Motors Corp., makers of 
Rambler cars and Kelvinator refrigera- 
tors, announced that it is taking on a 
new category of specialists: ten top 
clergymen (five Protestants, three Ro- 
man Catholics, two Jews) to advise on 
the “ethical aspects” of the company’s 
1958 contract negotiations with the 
United Automobile Workers union. 


%* The oldest Jewish family name, stemming 
from the priestly family (kohanim), which is 
traditionally descended from Aaron, the first 
high priest and brother of Moses. 
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Latex paints — easy to apply, quick to dry! 
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Quick-drying, washable Latex paints give a professional finish at low cost . . . leave 
no unpleasant paint odor behind. These modern miracle paints are made possible by 
important basic raw materials such as butadiene supplied by the Enjay Company. 
In paints, as in other fields, Enjay petrochemicals help make possible tomorrow’s 


products . . . today! Eight conveniently located offices stand ready to help you. 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 west 51st St., New York 19, N.Y 


Other Offices: Akron » Boston - Chicago - Detroit - Los Angeles « New Orleans - Tulsa 
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WHISKEY SOUR, ANYONE? 


EVEN THE “ROCKS "TASTE BETTER! 


\Jost flavorsome 


you can give 


N HOLIDAY DRESS for gracious giving, our 
two world-famous Old Taylor bourbons will 
he eagerly and gratefully welcomed as gifts by 
all your friends. 
Old Taylor 100 proof, bottled in bond, is extra- 
rich, extra-deep and satisfying in bourbon 
flavor—the traditional gift-whiskey for 
generations. 
Old Taylor 86 is lighter, milder, lower-priced 
—but of highest quality. It is the gentlest full. 
flavored hourbon you can find. 
Give either—or both—these flavorsome 
bourbons to your friends—and hear how sin- 


cerely they'll say “thank you!” 
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CHAMPION Sets the Pace in Papermaking 
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Where wood chips are “cooked” to a pulp 


In this new digester, wood chips are “‘cooked”’ into pulp to be 
used as the basic raw material for Champion quality papers. 
The addition of this digester is part of Champion’s continuing 
program of advancement which includes new equipment and 
new methods. Combined with the teamwork of Champion 
people, mechanical and_ technical progress such as this 
makes Champion the leader in the papermaking industry. 


CHAMPION® PAPERS 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY ° HAMILTON, OHIO 





















District Sales Offices in New York, Chic. ia, Detroit, St. Louis, Cincinr ati, 
Atlanta, Dallas, and San Francisco Distributors 





in every major city 
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G for Effort 


To the commercial journals that are 
published in most U.S. cities, Denver's 
business weekly bears as much resem- 
blance as sour-mash bourbon to Sanka. 
Known as Cervi’s Rocky Mountain Jour- 
nal, after Editor and Publisher Eugene 
Sisto Cervi, the thriving $12-a-year Den- 
ver paper is a sassy, fact-crammed com- 
pendium of personals, local business trans- 
actions (including almost every new car 
sale in town) and well-honed gibes at 
such unlikely targets as the Chamber 
of Commerce, complacent businessmen, 
Scripps-Howard’s Rocky Mountain News 
and the powerful Denver Post. Gene 
Cervi, 50, onetime Colorado State Demo- 
cratic Chairman, and a graduate of both 
Denver dailies, of late has concentrated 
his fire on Republican Mayor Will F, Nich- 
olson’s hotly contested plan for a city 
payroll tax, Instead, argues he, the admin- 
istration should save up to $3,000,000 by 
eliminating “known, provable and neg- 
lected waste at City Hall.” 

Last week, on a rare note of bewilder- 
ment, Eugene Cervi confessed on Page 
One that the Rocky Mountain Journal's 
antitax campaign had received a moun- 
tainous boost; to his office had come a 
letter from an anonymous “admirer” urg- 
ing continued efforts to “stop big Nick in 
his tax campaign.” Enclosed: a $1,000 
bill, with the suggestion: “If you can’t 
go along with my idea, then turn the 
money over to your favorite charity.” 

“Cervi was puzzled,” wrote Cervi. “Was 
the mysterious sender offering $1,000 as a 
perverse bribe, a gift of gratitude, prelude 
to a trap to be sprung later or giving vent 
to honest outrage?” In a P.S. to the 
sender, Editor Cervi suggested: “If this is 
a trick, why don’t you try us out on a 
$100,000 note?” 

At week’s end Editor Cervi happily 
handed the bill to a three-man committee, 
which will turn it over to a charity if its 
earlier owner does not claim it first. To 
the many Denverites who thought the 
newsman should keep his windfall, Cervi 
shook his head and explained: “I’m not 
in a position to feel that anyone loves me 
that much.” 


White for Snow 


High fashion’s highest priestess, Car- 
mel Snow, retired last week after 25 years 
as editor of Hearst-owned Harper’s Ba- 
saar (circ. 393,787), but will continue to 
cover the Paris showings for the Basaar. 
Her successor: Nancy White (wife of 
Fortune Publisher Ralph D. Paine Jr.), 
onetime (1947-57) fashion editor of 
Hearst’s Good Housekeeping, since last 
January assistant editor of the Basaar. 


The Chain That Isn't 


To upstate New York's Rochester 
Democrat & Chronicle in 1886 came an 
indignant letter from one of its newsboys. 
Protesting that he had been billed 6¢ too 
much for his papers, ten-year-old Frank 
Ernest Gannett demanded that the error 
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be “rectified,” added in his boyish scrawl: 
“I have always meet my bills.” 

From this aggressive faith in the rewards 
of enterprise, hardheaded Newsboy Gan- 
nett (accent on the me¢t) never wavered. 
It led him, frustratingly, into politics, 
notably as the highly unsuccessful “busi- 
nessman’s candidate” for the Republi- 
can presidential nomination in 1940, into 
propaganda as angel and pamphleteer for 
the National Committee to Uphold Con- 
stitutional Government and sundry other 
ultraconservative pressure groups. Through 
industry and acumen, round-faced, open- 
handed Frank Gannett also built one of 
the nation’s biggest and most profitable 
newspaper empires. When he died last 
week in Rochester at 81, long-ailing Frank 





notation: “For your information and use, 
if desired”’—and editors were free to ig- 
nore them. 

In 1948, when other Gannett papers 
(nearly all in solid Republican territory) 
supported Tom Dewey for President. Gan- 
nett’s Independent Democratic Hartford 
(Conn.) Times (circ. 120,182) backed 
Truman; in 1952, when Gannett backed 
Taft, the Times and most other papers in 
the group boomed Eisenhower. His Inde- 
pendent Republican Binghamton (N.Y.) 
Press (circ. 64,562), one of the best sma!l- 
city newspapers in the U has lately 
made a habit of supporting Democrats 
for mayor. During a state election cam- 
paign in which several of his papers had 
gone counter to Gannett’s publicly ex- 
pressed views, F.E.G., as he was called, 
sighed to Vice President (now President) 
Paul Miller: “You know, Paul, sometimes 











PUBLISHER GANNETT (LEFT) & FrreNpDs* 
Papers that mother con read. 


Gannett not only owned the 125-year-old 
Democrat & Chronicle (circ. 125,405), 
but 21 other papers as well—more than 
any other U.S. publisher has ever acquired 
without the help of inheritance. 

Tolerant Teetotaler. Frank Gannett 
was a chain publisher who hated chain 
papers. Instead of cultivating a deaden- 
ing conformity, papers in the Gannett 
“group,” as the publisher preferred to call 
it, were encouraged to vary their typog- 
raphy, choose their own features, mold 
editorial policies to suit their own commu- 
nities. Boasted Publisher Gannett: “Noth- 
ing ever goes out of my office with a 
‘must’ on it.’ Example: though Gannett 
and his flagship paper, Rochester's evening 
Times-Union (circ. 128,147), zealously 
promoted the St. Lawrence Seaway, his 
Albany Knickerbocker News (circ. 53,870) 
doggedly fought the project as an eco- 
nomic threat to Albany. 

Publisher Gannett, whose name ap- 
peared as editor only on the Times-Union 
masthead, always sent his political pro- 
nouncements to his other editors with the 





I don’t know about this autonomy.” Toler- 
ant Teetotaler Gannett’s only inviolate 
command: his papers must never accept 
liquor ads. 

Responsibility. The Gannett papers, 
nonetheless, share distinct family traits 
that go beyond sound management or 
geographical proximity. (Except for IIli- 
nois’ Danville Commercial-News, New 
Jerseys Plainfield Courier-News and the 
Hartford Times, all are published in New 
York cities and small towns.) Conserva- 
tive in news judgment as in politics, they 
have little use for exposés, play down 
stories of sex and crime. “A newspaper, 
to suit me,” said Gannett, “must be one 
that I would be willing to have my moth- 
er, my own sister or daughter read.” Many 
readers, particularly in the 15 cities where 
Gannett has a monopoly, complain that 
the modern mothers would not object to 
livelier coverage or sharper writing. 

On the other hand, most of the papers 


Editorial Director Vincent S. Jones, President 
Miller 
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A TALENT FOR INVENTION The ability to come up with the 


new, the original, remains the trademark of leadership in any field. 


Product in point: KetE LEROY Lettering Equipment. Thousands of 
draftsmen depend upon it. It’s so simple and uniform that a nybody can 
use it, even without training. Now all drawings can be lettered alike 
easily, quickly and with mechanical precision. Each template is en- 
graved for clarity and accuracy. K&E’s selection of numbers, alpha- 
bets, symbols is the most complete available. 





KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. New York, Hoboken, N. J., Detroit, 


Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Montreal 


WHO 
ME FLY! 


MY OWN AIRPLANE? 


SURE—IT'S SIMPLER NOW! Wich Cessna’s 
patented Land-O-Matic landing gear, you just 
drive your Cessna 172 up into the air... drive 
it down . and park easier than a car. Flying 
can't get much simpler than that! 


And think of the time you save. Here's an 

example: Mr. J. Roy Marcin of Anderson, S. ¢ 
says; *’ By flying a Cessna 172, 
I can often do more in one 
day than I formerly could do 
in ewo or three. In addition, 
I have expanded my sales 
territory."" Mr. Martin is in 
the roofing, sheet-meral 
work, and air-conditioning 
business, a business that re- 
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quires good, fast service. Mr. Martin says, “Now 
I can check jobs much more frequently, and this 
pleases my customers quite a bit.” 


Wonder about cost? Price of the Cessna 172 (with 
std. equip.) only $8,995 f.a.f. Wichita. And 
your Cessna dealer will teach you how to fly— 
FREE—when you order your Cessna 172. Call 
him now for a demonstra- 
tion drive in the sky. He's 
in the Yellow Pages of the 
phone book. Or write 
CESSNA AIRCRAFT 
COMPANY, Dept. WT-22, 
Wichita, Kansas 





(essna 


Inquire about Cessna Lease Plans 





are enthusiastic home-town boosters, cam- 
paign busily for local improvements, spon- 
sor dozens of community enterprises. In 
keeping with ¢his sense of community re- 
sponsibility—and to perpetuate shis news- 
papers—Publisher Gannett in 1935 gave 
two-thirds of his Gannett Co. common 
stock to a philanthropic foundation ad- 
ministered by his executives. 

The Great Hyphenator. For his career 
of building profitable provincial dailies. 
farm-born Frank Gannett was prepared 
maxim-minded mother (“Little 
strokes fell big oaks’) and the example 
of a father who was a failure as a farmer 
and hotelkeeper. After working his way 
through Cornell, Newsman Gannett had 





by a 


risen to managing editor of the Ithaca 
News before he bought a half share of 
the ailing Elmira Gazette in 1906 (for 


$20,000), later merged it with the rival 
Evening Star. Gannett started looking for 
other money-losing dailies to buy and 
merge—and soon won fame as the busiest 
newspaper hyphenator in upstate New 
York. From Rochester, where he merged 
the Union & Advertiser with the Times, 
he went on to combine Utica’s Herald- 
Dispatch and Observer, Elmira’s Tele- 
gram and Advertiser, Ithaca’s News and 


| Journal. He fought Hearst in Rochester 


(where W.R.H. spent $8,000,000 in a 
hopeless stab at putting F.E.G. out of 
business), and was himself driven to the 
ropes in Brooklyn, where he bought the 
old Eagle in 1929 and shucked it at a loss 
of $2,000,000 three years later. He never 
founded a paper, but he bought with an 
auditor's sure eye; in all, Publisher Gan- 
nett acquired 30 papers (plus a string 
of TV and radio stations) in 51 years, 
merged ten, unloaded only three. 

In politics, Gannett backed Franklin 
Roosevelt in his early years, but by 1940 
was billing himself as The Man Who 
Stopped the New Dealers. While he was 
denounced by F.D.R. as an “isolationist” 
—and by the late Andrei Vishinsky as 
a “warmonger’—Gannett in his political 
philosophy was always animated by the 
same abhorrence of waste that made him 
a successful publisher. Though he suffered 
from diabetes for 33 years, Frank Gannett 
did not slow perceptibly until 1948, when 


| he had a stroke. Bouncing back, he ran his 


| owned the Times for 30 years,” 


empire until 1955, when he fractured his 
spine in a fall. Management and the 
presidency of the Gannett group has since 
gone into the hands of able, Gannett- 
groomed Paul Miller, 51, onetime Wash- 
ington bureau chief for the Associated 
Press, who believes as firmly as F.E.G. 
in giving his editors free rein. 

For a man who has done so much in a 
field where the tools of self-promotion 
are so irresistibly at hand, Gannett was a 
surprisingly little-known man, even in the 
communities he served. “Although he 
said a 
Hartford Timesman, “if he walked through 
the business section it is doubtful whether 
two people would have recognized him.” 
But one measure of Frank Gannett’s suc- 


| cess was the fact that his papers last week 


ran their own staff-written editorials on 
their publisher's death. 
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Give ‘laylor Champagne...they'll love it! 


When you want to say, “You are someone special”— give Taylor 
Champagne! At holiday time, any time, give the “gift of the 
dancing stars,” beautifully packaged Taylor Brut or Dry Cham- 
pagne, or Sparkling Burgundy. There’s no finer gift than Taylor 
New York State Champagne, pride of New York’s Finger Lakes, 


one of the world’s most favored vineyard regions. 


When you dine out, say these three wise words, 


“Taylor Wine, please”— for cocktails, during dinner, with dessert. 


For booklet “Champagne Makes a Party,” write Dept. T-127, 
The Taylor Wine Company, Inc., Hammondsport, N.Y. 
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EDUCATION 





Shooting for the Stars 


Little Kelly Jean McCormick, the 
adopted daughter of Tacoma (Wash.) 
Psychologists Archie and Alma McCor- 
mick, was only 34 when she came sobbing 
to her mother with an unusual complaint. 
Her closest friends, all aged five to seven, 
were learning to read and write, and bright 
(1Q 147) Kelly Jean wanted to go to 
school. “I’m so ignorant,” cried she. “I 
can’t stand it.” The McCormicks decided 
that they would indeed send Kelly Jean 
to school—but not to any ordinary one. 
Their adopted son Jimmy, who also had 
an IQ of 147, had been so bored in public 
school that he had flubbed his studies, 
made constant mischief, was in danger of 
becoming a painfully shy neurotic until 
his parents placed him in a stiff private 
school geared to the superior student. 

Last May the McCormicks invited 20 
parents of precocious children to a meet- 
ing, suggested that they band together to 
start a school of their own for pupils with 
IQs of 135 or over. They picked the 
name Adastra, which Alma McCormick 
loosely translates as “the sky's the limit.” 
They leased a two-story house on Division 
Street, persuaded fathers to donate equip- 
ment and mothers to help with the secre- 
tarial work, finally opened last fall with 
13 children aged 34 to nine. By last week 
the McCormicks had enough children on 
their waiting list to assure them of an en- 
rollment next term of 35, which is all 
Adastra can hold in its present quarters. 

Spanish at Four. The whole idea of the 
school is not to give the children a com- 
pletely different education from the kind 
they would receive elsewhere, but to keep 
them constantly challenged. “A kinder- 
garten child with an IQ of 135,” says 
Alma, “is about 64 years old. You can’t 
keep a child like that interested in finger 
painting all year.” Each pupil proceeds at 
his own pace, whether doing work normal 
for his age or work one or two years in 
advance. But the McCormicks have added 
some special features. All children take 
judo and ballet lessons to develop mus- 
cular control. They have visited the Col- 
lege of Puget Sound to hear a lecture on 
satellites, each Tuesday afternoon play 
host to a foreign student from the college 
who tells them about his country. At 
four, the children begin conversational 
Spanish, at six French, at eight German. 

In their busy classrooms, filled with 
youngsters poring over books and maps 
or making models of the solar system, 
even the McCormicks have been surprised 
by the eagerness they see. One little boy 
of five, who had attended a regular kin- 
dergarten, entered Adastra suffering from 
nightmares, constant stomach upsets and 
a nasty rash. Now, no longer bored, he 
reads, is rapidly learning Spanish, and his 
symptoms are gone. A girl of four kept 
vanishing from Adastra’s kindergarten to 
join the first grade, would be brought 
back screaming: “They have books in 
kindergarten but just with pictures. They 
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don’t do numbers. I want to be in first 
grade.” After a two-week trial, the Mc- 
Cormicks let her have her way. As for the 
parents, they are equally enthusiastic. 
Says Alma: “The only complaints we've 
had were good-natured ones from the par- 
ents of a couple of four-year-olds who've 
bven reading under the covers by flash- 
light when they were supposed to be 
asleep.” 

Junior Sabbatical. While giving the 
children their heads, the McCormicks do 
not want to let them get so far out of 





Marshal! Lockman 
PsycHoLocists McCormick & KELLY JEAN 
"I'm so ignorant..." 


line that they will enter junior high school 
more than two years ahead of time. For 
nine-year-olds who complete the sixth 
grade, the McCormicks plan a year of in- 
dependent work—a sort of junior sabbati- 
cal during which a pupil will read, go on 
field trips, gather collections, while still 
doing some sixth-grade work so as not to 
lose the habit of classroom discipline. The 
McCormicks also encourage their charges 
to play with children their own ages 
when not in school. 

Beyond that, Adastra has little patience 
with the current fetish for adjustment. 
Says Alma: “We talk to parents who 
want their child to be just a normal, aver- 
age, well-adjusted youngster. But the gift- 
ed child is not average, and anything you 
do in the direction of controlling his edu- 
cation as one handicaps a horse race goes 
in the opposite direction from good ad- 
justment, There is little room for conceit 
here—the child must work to capacity to 
keep up with his classmates. But he is 
also free to learn without incurring the 
odium of being a ‘brain.’ ’ 


The Dark Side of the Moon 


Is Soviet education as alarmingly suc- 
cessful as their artificial moons make it 
appear? In a carefully documented new 
book, Soviet Education for Science and 
Technology (Technology Press of M.I.T. 
and John Wiley & Sons; $8.50), Russian- 
born Engineer Alexander Korol, who left 
Russia in 1920 and is now a senior re- 
searcher at M.I.T.’s Center for Interna- 
tional Studies, answers no. While paying 
just tribute to the Russian system's vir- 
tues. Korol also presents a picture of its 
defects, culled from official papers and 
statistics, stories in the Soviet press, the 
observations of foreign travelers and stu- 
dents, and statements by the Russians 
themselves. Examples: 

@ Though the level of secondary school 
mathematics and science is high, teaching 
in general is unimaginative and suffocat- 
ing. “The accounts of many German stu- 
dents who studied in the Soviet Union 
after the war agree in stating that, in a 
typical class lesson, the teacher would 
start the class by calling on two or three 
students to repeat the material of the pre- 
vious lesson almost verbatim, and that the 
second half of the hour would be occupied 
by the teacher delivering the next section 
of the textbook, again following the text 
almost or actually verbatim.” 

@ While nonscience textbooks must be 
repeatedly revised to keep up with the 
changing party line, some science and 
mathematics textbooks have become so 
“stabilized” as to be “‘ossified.”” The most 
widely used algebra text, for instance, was 
published in 1888, has undergone only 
minor revisions since. Even Soviet ex- 
perts have publicly protested that “the 
book fails fully to reflect modern science,” 
yet it is still in use. 

@ Though Russia has twice as many en- 
gineering students as does the U.S., her 
educational record in general is far less 
impressive. Although 183,800 were grad- 
uated from schools of higher education 
other than correspondence schools in 1955, 
only 10% of these were graduates of the 
five-year universities. ‘‘Soviet resident en- 
rollment, including part-time evening stu- 
dents, in the last few years has been aver- 
aging less than half the number enrolled 
in American universities and colleges. . . 
Moreover, the fact that the number of 
resident students matriculated in the fall 
of 1955 showed a decrease of 5% over the 
previous year, while the number admitted 
to correspondence courses showed an in- 
crease of nearly 28%, suggests an increas- 
ing pressure forcing the Soviet govern- 
ment to channel the greatest possible 
number of the student-age population 
into the labor force.” 

@ In spite of all the talk about giving the 
children of the proletariat first crack at 
higher education, those actually getting it 
are the children of “Party officials, civil 
servants, officers of the armed forces and 
other elite groups . . . A French student 
who attended Moscow University in 1948 
and a German student who enrolled at 
Leningrad University in 1953 estimated 
that some 50% of the student body were 
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Here’s the most amazing lifesav- 
ing story you will ever read. Big 
Caterpillar earthmoving machines 
are at work this very minute build- 
ing a system of roads which will save 
1,000 people from highway deaths 
each year. Perhaps you. 

The secret is “controlled access” 
—an important feature of the 41,000- 
mile Interstate Highway System 


which will serve every section of the 


GROWTH OF A NATION 


Population two weeks ago 
Population today (Dec. 16) 
Population in 1975 


172,620,000" 
172,731,000 
over 200,000,000 


TO FILL TOMORROW'S NEEDS 
AMERICA MUST PREPARE TODAY 


“Based on estimates of the U.S. Bureau of the Census 
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U.S. ‘Controlled access’? means 
there will be no death-dealing inter- 
sections on these new freeways, no 
railroad crossings, no traffic lights, 
no driveways. The only roads lead- 
ing on and off this new highway sys- 
tem will be access roads designed for 
Result: One 


million less accidents each year! 


safe merging of traffic. 


Farsighted design like this will 
keep the Interstate Highway System 
up-to-date in a growing America. 
More and more people mean more 
motorists; more cars mean more 
traffic. But the road-building job 
being done today assures all of us 
that the most mobile nation on earth 
will be able to travel faster, farther 
and more safely than ever before. 


IVE CEN 





What every citizen should know 


Will this great new Interstate High- 
way System serve your town? When 
will it be finished? How can you 
help? You'll be proud of America’s 
growth when you get all the facts in 
the free booklet, ““The Road Ahead.” 
Write Dept. 11T, Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 


CATERPILLAR 


efG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
Diesel Engines + Tractors + Motor 
Graders + Earthmoving Equipment 
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In a robe of satin splendor... 


The World’s Leading Canadian Whisky 
in Seagram’s Centennial Luxury Satin 


Give Seagram’s and be Sure 


SEAGRAM - DISTILLERS COMPANY, N.Y. C., 86.8 PROOF, CANADIAN W KY—A BLENO OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES. SIX YEARS OLD 





of such background while well under 10% 
were distinctly of working-class origin.” 
@ Since all courses are prescribed by the 
Ministry of Education, teachers seldom 
dare to deviate from the official syllabus. 
“Not even the university itself—let alone 
an individual professor—can change the 
syllabus of any course except as the 
change may be authorized by the Min- 
istry.” The result, according to one Soviet 
physicist: “The lectures of many teachers 
are transformed into an exposition of the 
syllabus, including every detail, and fac- 
tual data which obscure the basic scien- 
tific core of the discipline.” 


@ Though the average physics graduate 


of a university is on a par with or, within 
his specialty, superior to the average 
American with one year of graduate work, 
the engineer has had such a narrow, voca- 
tional course that “in terms of basic en- 
gineering preparation, he does not achieve 
in his five years of training a higher 
level of competency than his American 
counterpart does after a four-year course.” 
Furthermore, only 3% of all university 
graduates take postgraduate work. 

@ Since almost all research aims at solv- 
ing some specitic problem posed by the 
state, most major research is performed 
not in the universities but in special re- 
search organizations usually associated 
with a particular industry. Thus education 
“has been much further divorced from 
research than the theoretical model of an 
effective graduate training program would 
call for.” 

Such shortcomings, says Korol, should 
not for a moment blind Americans to the 
impressive gains of Soviet education—or 
to what must be done to strengthen the 
U.S. system. But for those who might go 
overboard in their awe of the Soviet, he 
poses these two questions: “When we talk 
about the vast Soviet efforts in the 
schools, colleges and universities, are we 
talking about education as we and the 
other free peoples conceive of education? 
Or are we talking about training—a far 
narrower concept?” 


Report Card 


q In Ossining, N.Y.. ten Protestants and 
Jews brought suit against the board of 
education for using “a tax-established and 
tax-supported public school system to aid 
religious groups to propagate their faith.” 
Cause of the fuss: the board had ap- 
proved the request of a citizens’ commit- 
tee, headed by Episcopal Mayor Jesse 
Collyer Jr., that a créche be built on 
the lawn of the high school during the 
Christmas season. 

@ Commenting on the shortage of college 
teachers, President Charles Cole of Am- 
herst sounded one happy note: “Our stu- 
dents are usually hand-fed intellectually 
and hand-driven over the hurdles of a 
college course. Our system works fairly 
well, but it may have tended to reduce 
the originality and ingenuity of our stu- 
dents. With too few teachers, we're going 
to have to turn the students loose—put 
them on their own—leave them to find 
their way through difficulties. I think it 
will be a good thing.” 
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When is a cake of ice HOT? 


Every object radiates heat —in the form of infrared rays that 
can be “seen” by sensitive detectors. 


To the latest infrared sensing devices, even ice is hot! New 
Raytheon silicon lenses allow even the faint radiations from 
subzero objects to reach detectors — formerly, objects had to be 
500° F. or hotter for detection at equal ranges! 


In military uses, such as guided missiles, these new silicon optics 
improve detector performance, permit them to locate targets at 
greater distances in total darkness! 


Civilian applications include navigation, air 
collision warning, and control of industrial 
processes. This unique development is 
another example of major technological 
progress at Raytheon. 





Excellence in Electronics 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, WALTHAM, MASS. 


ENGINEERS and SCIENTISTS: for challenging opportunities with a growing company in all phases 
of electronics, please write E. H. Herlin, Professional Personnel Coordinator, at the above address. 
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TELEVISION & RADIO 


a 


Is There Anyone Finah? 

“Live TV has that little element of hu- 
man fallibility,”” Singer Dinah Shore once 
said. “If you make a mistake, you can use 
that old ham bone and capitalize on it.’ 
Last week Dinah almost got knocked off 
camera by a playful poke in the ribs from 
Guest Star Jimmy Durante, but Dinah’s 
ham bone was up to it: gasping with 
laughter, she bounced back to make it 
seem a small bonus in an hour of unpre- 
meditated fun. Week to week, just such 
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DINAH SHORE 
Using the old ham bone. 


spontaneity fuses with a haunting vo¢ al 
talent to make blonde (since 1944) Dinah 
Shore the nicest musical treat on TV. 
Palms thrusting trustingly toward the 
audience, her head cocked confidently in 
song, Dinah gives emotional urgency to 
the tritest lyric; she seems still much the 
cheerleader she was at Vanderbilt 
University (class of '38, sociology major), 
yet also in tune with life at 4o. Last 
week her velveteen vibrato caressed the 
lyrics of Sentimental Journey and rll 
Be Seeing You, and as she backed off- 
screen, her sign-off kiss floated out indi- 
vidually, so it seemed, to each of her 40 
million or so viewers. A veteran of 444 
quarter-hour shows and 14 full-hour re- 
vues on TV since 1951, Dinah is toiling 
now at the most ambitious project of her 
career: 24 live, full-hour color shows for 
NBC. Her longtime sponsor, Chevrolet, is 
delighted to pay the $145,000-a-show bill, 
considers its link with Dinah to be “one of 
the most enduring love affairs in TV.” 
Singer Shore goes about her painstaking 
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once 


rehearsals with the same simple warmth 
and magnolia-scented vivacity she exudes 
on-screen, but “deep down,” says a close 
friend, “‘she’s insecure. Everything that’s 
happened to her is so good that she’s 
afraid it will disappear tomorrow. So she 
drives hard all the time.” 

"No Glamour." Things were not always 
“so good,” either. As Fanny Rose Shore 





in Winchester, Tenn. (pop. 3,974), she 
bridled at schoolmates’ taunting puns 
(“Fanny sat on a tack. Fanny rose? 


Shore!’’). Recalls Dinah: “I tell you, it 
just made me go home nights and chew 
my pillow.” In childhood she suffered 
from polio, which for six years threatened 
the full use of her right After 
some bleak, jobless days in Manhattan, 
she spent 34 years indentured to radio’s 
Eddie Cantor, did poorly in several mov- 
ies (Belle of the Yukon, Up in Arms), 


foot. 


and was fired from one of her first 
radio shows by the late Tobacco Ty- 
rant George Washington Hill for not 
singing “loud and fast enough.’’ Self- 


conscious of her limited looks (“They said 
I had no glamour”), brunette Dinah had 
her nose bobbed and a gap in her teeth 
closed, became 
best-dressed women in show business. 
Today she stands sure-footedly near the 
top on TV’s slippery star mountain, still 
manages to live a.fairly quiet life in a big 
Beverly Hills house with her husband, 
Cowboy Actor George (Lone Gun) Mont- 
gomery, their one girl and one boy (and 
four Chevrolets Dinah’s like 
Perry Como’s on the male side, has been 
responsible for one of the current TV sea- 
son’s most discouraging trends—a mixed 
chorus of lavish shows built around sing- 
ers who have big names but not 
enough of the mixture of talent and inspi- 
ration to produce big entertainment, Says 
husband George: “No one in the country 
can touch Dinah as a singer or personal- 
ity, and I ain’t partial, son. I just know.” 


The Voice of 30 Years 


Thirty years ago, Rubber Baron Harvey 
Firestone made an agonizing reappraisal 
of his reached a decision: for 
the first time since he founded the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. in 1900, he would 
have to make a tire. The best 
way to sell it and still uphold the firm's 
reputation for quality was with an insti- 
tutional-type show of good music—which 
his wife Idabelle adored. So on Monday 
night, Dec. 3, 1928, The Fire- 
stone crackled out over 41 stations of the 
NBC network, between Physical Culture 
Prince and The A. & P. Gypsies. Unlike 
its sister shows and hundreds to follow, 
survived. Last week, with selec- 
tions from each of its five previous five- 
year-anniversary programs, it became the 
first network show ever to go into its 
3oth consecutive year on the air. 

To venerable intensely dedi- 
cated fans, Monday night is as sacrosanct 
as Saturday afternoon is to the more seri- 
ous music lovers who tune to the 26-year- 
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Voice of 


Voice 


V oice’s 


old Metropolitan Opera show. Its audi- 
ence has been reckoned to be as high as 
25% of all TV homes (40 million), with 
another 50% picking it up “occasionally.” 
If the show veers from its old-fashioned 
format of 48-piece orchestra and opera 
singer in a standard, semiclassical repor- 
tory, angry letters pour in. Three-and-a- 
half years ago, when viewers and listen- 
ers* heard that after more than 25 years 
NBC would have to evict Voice to allow 
for the modern, ratings-shaped concept of 
mass over Firestone fans became 
as loud as they had been loyal. Without 
missing a note, Voice moved over to 
ABC, and has rolled along placidly there 





class, 





FrresTONes Sr. & JR. (1928) 


Laurels in their garden. 


ever since. The show still opens with the 
late Idabelle Firestone’s /f J Could Tell 
You (“of my devotion”) and closes on 
Idabelle’s Jn My Garden. Although the 
Firestone family influence on the show is 
waning (back in the early '30s, Harvey Jr. 
went on the show so times in twelve 
months with short talks on the history of 
transportation and rubber), one of the 
five Firestone brothers appears at one 
time or another to make an appeal for his 
pet charity (4-H Clubs, Community 
Chest, Future Farmers of America). And 
once, musically ambitious Elizabeth Fire- 
stone, granddaughter of the founder, got 
a chance on the show to introduce one of 
her own piano concertos. 

In its long and laureled career, Voice 
has also had devoted helpers. Only four 
conductors have occupied the Firestone 
podium: Hugo Meriani, William Daly, 


In 1948 Voice became the first commercial 
musical simulcast (radio and TV), last summer 
radio 


could get more for our money on TV 


discontinued — its portion because “we 
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Alfred Wallenstein and, for the past 14 
years, debonair Howard Barlow, onetime 
conductor of the Columbia Broadcasting 
Symphony, who is proud that he has 
“never been mobbed by bobby-soxers or 
threatened by rioting teen-agers.” Suave 
Hugh James, 42, has been the show’s an- 
nouncer for 19 years. And for the past 
20 years. Firestone’s National Advertising 
Manager A. J. McGinness has com- 
muted almost every week between Akron 
and Manhattan studios to see that every- 
thing, including divas’ temperaments, 
functions with pistonlike smoothness. Mc- 
Ginness once had to calm a frightened 
17-year-old named Patrice Munsel, mak- 
ing her professional radio debut on the 
show, with a chocolate ice-cream soda. 
And recently, McGinness had to “play 
mother hen to mollify some embarrassed” 
ladies of the chorus who were undressing 
behind a flat that was suddenly “flown” 
to the ceiling. 

Although the Firestones have spent $40 
million on the show since it began, they 
have taken great pains to convince the 
public that Voice is not their private 
property. Occasionally a Firestone will 
comment on a show, but, says McGin- 
ness, “they never do or say anything be- 
fore it goes on.” And although Voice has 
probably sold a lot of low-priced and 
quality tires (and in its TV version is 
expanding its sales pitch), it has also gone 
a long way toward realizing Harvey Sr.’s 
“hope and desire” that The Voice of Fire- 
stone “become a source of pleasure... 
and that your enjoyment may bring us 
closer together and leave you with a 
kindly feeling toward the organization 
that is so happy to serve you.” 


° 
Review 

The Day Called X: “Our problem,” 
said CBS Producer Harry Rasky, ‘was 
to take a dull subject and dramatize it.” 
Rasky’s subject: Civil Defense. 

To inject it with drama, he had some 
10,000 people in Portland, Ore., one of 
the U.S.’s 99 “critical targets,” go through 
the motions of mass evacuation on the 
day “enemy” aircraft approached from 
the Aleutians, The Day Called X. Rasky’s 
twelve-man technical crew, aided by pub- 
licity-eager federal Civil Defense experts 
and convoyed about the city by police 
motorcycle escort for three weeks, ably 
caught the mood of the day that began 
in an ordinary way. The cameras poked 
neatly around the well-stocked innards of 
the city’s steel-and-concrete underground 
operations center. But Portland's citizens 
let viewers down. Mobilizing to the im- 
mobile narration of Cinemactor Glenn 
Ford (“quietly, with caution, but without 
panic”), the actors behaved with the 
equanimity of Perry Como in a high 
school fire drill, rendering unnecessary 
the slides CBS periodically superimposed 
over the actors to explain: “AN ATTACK 
IS NOT TAKING PLACE.” 


U.S. Steel Hour: Actor-Author Robert 
Emmett’s You Can’t Win lost its silly 
head completely but managed to keep its 
heart in the right place and a tickly hand 
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Take-off on a 
fabulous vacation 


AIR FRANCE 
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GO NEAR -— Choose a Latin-American Vacation. 
Island-hop around the Caribbean via Air France's 
“Tropical Islander” service. Visit colorful Mexico. 


Select one of many exciting itineraries through these 
lands to the South, You'll enjoy sport. relaxation, fun! 


GO_FAR ~— Now’s the time to see Europe. Prices 
are lower, crowds are fewer. Visit any or all of the 
great Capitals or select a special tour to the great 
winter sport centers. 


AND BEYOND - The supreme travel experience 
of all. Fly Air France Around-The-World. Make up 
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to see, or select an all expense tour. 
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on the viewer's funnybone. As he dum- 
fe het the habanera from Carmen 

“Greasy cup and dirty plate, I'll wash 
you up immaculate, da ta’) in a café 
kitchen, Dishwasher Bert Lahr learned 
that he had won an Irish Sweepstakes 
fortune. At last, he and his wife (Mar- 
garet Hamilton) could realize a great 
dream, “the one thing we both want most 
—a divorce.” Instead, though, Lothario 
Lahr settled for a whirl at the posh 
Murmuring Sands Hotel and the charms 
of a predatory female who invites him 
skindiving. “You do snorkel?” she asked. 
“Oh, fluently,” replied Lahr with out- 
rageous, beady-eyed insouciance, and in a 
trice he has filled out a preposterous, 
knee-length bathing suit. With a med- 
dling, mixed-metaphored assist from Co- 
medienne Doro Merande (“Don’t jump 
the gun half-cooked”), Lahr got away 
with bushels of bad jokes (‘I was mar- 
ried, but now I'm estranged.” “I'm a 
stranger here myself’), some broad-farce 
ribbing of stockbrokers (“I don’t want 
to sell—might make the market nerv- 
ous”), and a tycoon’s diet of “caviar 
espresso, codfish benedict, vanilla mousse 
hollandaise,” that prompted one hotel 
guest to remark, aptly: “I think he may 
be a Martian.” 


Kraft Theater: Farley Granger was 
chasing Julie Wilson around the dress 
racks, but it was almost too dark for 
him to see her. “I must kill you,” he 
snarled, a 2-ft. flashlight swinging omi- 
nously from his hand. “And all the bells 
in hell can ring, but they can’t stop me.” 
Then the script, something called Come 
to Me, by Robert Crean and Comic Peter 
Lind Hayes, called for tool Julie to “gasp 
audibly” and for demented, drifting Far- 
ley to “move forward catlike, impressed 
with his cleverness,” shouting in a “lyric 
brogue”: “There’s a radiance to you, Miss, 
that shines even in the darkness.” 

What radiance there was left to Singer 
Wilson by this time was put there by the 
NBC makeup department. And as for 
Farley, well, all the bells in hell couldn't 
stop him from agonizing over her for a 
full, tortured, bewildering hour. “I want 
only to tell you,” he said (“in shy bursts”) 
when they first met, “that I dearly love 
to hear you sing and to see your face 
aglowin’ on the telly-vision.” When he 
couldn't see her aglowin’ on his pillow, 
Farley took up with Julie’s plain sister, 
Margaret O’Brien, cuddled seductively 
with her in front of the telly-vision, then 
choked her to death with “lilac chiffon,” 
(a piece of gossamer that happened also 
to be the title of Julie’s best song). “I 
have seen the end of all perfection,” 
screamed the now lone Granger. 

Co-Author Crean mysteriously claimed 
that this was his first attempt at a serious 
play, but P. L. Hayes, who also wrote the 
lyrics to the title song (“Come to me, 
Hear what they say, Don’t run away, 
Stay, stay, stay”), was more to the point. 
Confessed he: “The play has the dubious 
distinction of having been written almost 
entirely during station breaks while sit- 
ting in for Arthur Godfrey.” 
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Christmas 
to all... 
and for You a delight! 


Walking, looking, trying, sighing, 
All are part of Christmas buying. 
Lugging, wrapping, spending, sending, 


Seems as tho’ it’s never ending. 


But there’s no need to shop or ship, 
If you take this buying tip. 
Say-it-with-flowers Christmas Day, 


To friends near or far away. 


Just call your florist, FTD, 
Behind the sign of Mercury. 
He'll do all the work for you, 


Fast, guaranteed, inexpensive too! 


CALL HIM NOW 'FORE YOU FORGET, 
FOR THE EASIEST, MERRIEST CHRISTMAS YET! 
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Multi-unit packages! Folding cartons! Corrugated shipping containers! Package designing! Product protection! 
What are your needs? Whatever they are, two new subsidiaries of The Mead Corporation can fill them 
—with top quality and imagination. 

Mead-Atlanta Paper Company (formerly Atlanta Paper Company) can supply you with point-of-sale multi- 
unit packages and folding boxes, outstanding in design and protective construction. Famous Mead-Atlanta prod- 
ucts include the widely-used Bottle Master® and Cluster-Pak® cartons. 

Mead Containers, Inc., with its multi-plant set-up, offers you a 
complete line of first-quality corrugated shipping containers, tailored 
to meet your specific requirements. Backed by years of experience 
in container research and design, Mead Containers supplies 
hundreds of companies with strong, rigid containers. 

For further information about Mead’s corrugated shipping 
containers, multi-unit packages and folding boxes, write or call 
Mead-Atlanta Paper Company or Mead Containers, Inc., 

230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. or any of the sales offices below. 
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Give the lighter...drier...smoother 
For every discriminating Scotch drinker, the handsome VAT 69 bottle 
has a message. It says: Here is quality Scotch whisky—lighter. . . drier 
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MUSIC 





New Stravinsky Ballet 

One way of approaching Igor Stravin- 
sky’s new ballet Agon, in premiére at the 
New York City Center last week, is 
through a kind of game. The game: lis- 
tening to the score alone (on an excellent 
new Columbia disk) and trying to imag- 
ine what a choreographer could possibly 
make of it. Here and there the music sug- 
gests images of human activity. Fanfares 
sound: Are they bugle calls for some 
grand but ragged army? A truncated fu- 
neral march is heard: Is a man or an age 
being mourned? A troubadour’s mandolin 
sounds a little sour: Is love being mocked? 
A saraband starts up. accompanied by a 
simulated harpsichord: Are the ghosts of 
vanished dancers being recalled? 

After a while, Stravinsky's intention— 
the intention of writing purely abstract 
music—wins out, and the images vanish. 
What remains is a sense of irony or of 
elegy. The listener's mind wanders, but a 
foot begins to tap, a hand to twitch in 
time to the music. Rhythm alone, motion 
for its own sake, take over. And that is the 
clue to what George Balanchine has done 
by way of choreography. Unlike his pre- 
vious “neoclassic’’ collaborations with 
Stravinsky (Apollo, Orpheus), this work is 
abstract dance: there are no costumes or 
scenery and the Greek title, Agon (con- 
test), does not denote a conflict of plot 
but simply a sort of dancers’ free-for-all. 

The free-for-all takes place on a bare 
stage, as twelve dancers in practice cos- 
tumes bounce in and out with classic 
grace, fitting into seemingly insoluble pat- 
terns. But their movements have none of 
the solemnity of the classic ballet, are 
free and relaxed, like those of children 
racing in and out of games. The dancers 
tie themselves up in little knots and de- 
light in getting out of them gracefully. As 
the music mocks itself—in a trumpet jeer 
or a pizzicato poke—the dancers mock the 
music with a hop, skip or bump. Most dra- 
matic bits: Canadian-born Melissa Hay- 
den’s stunning solo variation and a lan- 
guorous, sensual pas de deux exquisitely 
danced by Virginia-born Diana Adams 
and Arthur Mitchell, a talented Negro 
member of the company. The whole work 
takes less than 25 minutes, but it unmis- 
takably shows Composer Stravinsky, 75, 
and Choreographer Balanchine, 53, at the 
top of their formidable form. 


° ° ° 
Norwegian Nightingale 
“Everybody's another Flagstad when 
I'm being told about her,” grumbled the 
Philadelphia Orchestra’s Eugene Orman- 
dy. But after listening to recordings, he 
hired Norwegian Soprano Aase Nordmo- 
Lévberg, sight unseen. Last week Soprano 
Lévberg, 34, a statuesque blonde, ap- 
peared in Philadelphia’s Academy of Mu- 
sic for her American debut. Despite a 
deep chest cold, she sang a challenging 
program of arias from Beethoven's Fide- 
lio and Wagnerian selections. Soprano 
Lévberg proved to be a sort of Flagstad 
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in miniature, more lyric than dramatic, 
with a round, pure and rangy voice. Said 
Conductor Ormandy: “One of the great- 
est singers I've heard anywhere.” 

The Norwegian nightingale was born 
north of the Arctic Circle, and would 
probably never have had a singing career 
if the Norwegian army’s general staff had 
not been quartered on her father’s farm 
during the war. Not knowing how to 
awaken a man of the rank of General Otto 
Ruge, Norway’s commander in chief, 
Aase’s mother asked her 17-year-old 
daughter to sit at the organ and sing him 
awake. Ruge was so impressed that he 
urged her to study. Since then she has 
risen to opera stardom in Europe. Once, 
following a performance, Flagstad herself 
appeared in Aase’s dressing room and 
announced: “You are my successor.” 


rini's Quintets, sparkling with gaiety and 
glowing with warm Italian exuberance, 
have been polished up and lovingly pre- 
sented on four LPs with two more to 
come (Quintetto Boccherini; Angel). All 
of Haydn’s 80-odd Quartets were planned 
for recording, and 47 were put on vinyl 
by the Haydn Society before it went 
down to noble defeat (1955) and had to 
go out of business. Almost all of Beetho- 
ven’s chamber music has been recorded 
and most of Mozart’s (good recent Mo- 
zart bets: two versions of four gracious, 
lighthearted Flute Quartets, on Van- 
guard and Epic, and six String Quintets 
on Columbia ). 

Many reluctant record buyers believe 
that chamber music is colorless and dull, 
hear only the scraping of strings. But 
often there are no strings attached, as in 
Rossini’s racy, unfailingly amusing Quar- 
tets for Woodwinds (Period). Many lis- 
teners have come to realize that even 








THE HoLLywoop STRING QUARTET 
To be enjoyed at home. 


Records: Chamber Music 
Unlike operas, which are best seen in 
opera houses, and symphonies, which are 
best heard in concert halls, chamber mu- 
sic is meant to be enjoyed at home. Origi- 
nally designed for the palaces of the rich, 
it now makes ideal hi-fi listening, but for 
years American record buyers ignored the 
fact, turned the volume up and delighted- 
ly let the high decibels of opera and sym- 
phony beat them down. Chamber music 
accounts for only a small fraction of U.S. 
classical record sales, but there are some 
signs that the situation may be changing. 
U.S. record companies have put out a 
huge repertory, covering the range of 
chamber music from its charming origins 
in Renaissance Italy and England to 
Schoenberg’s atonal lung-and-mind exer- 
cise, the Quintet for Wind Instruments, 
Op. 26 (Philadelphia Woodwind Quintet; 
Columbia) and beyond. Eight of Bocche- 


string works—Schubert’s Death and the 
Maiden, Beethoven's last quartets—can 
be as poignant as any symphony. In some 
cases, record buyers have bitten hard at 
chamber music, ¢.g., the Westminster ver- 
sion of Schubert's lusciously Viennese 
"Trout'' Quintet sold 100,000 copies in 
five years and is still going strong; the 
peppery, well-publicized Budapest String 
Quartet sells about 50,000 records a year 
(Columbia). Most significant shift in the 
wind: RCA Victor, after acting for three 
years as if chamber music did not exist, 
put out four chamber music releases last 
month (including the eighth current, and 
rather saccharine, LP version of “The 
Trout”). RCA’s reasoning: hi-fi and good 
sense will gently lead listeners to the deli- 
cacies of chamber music. 

Among the latest delicacies 

Mozart: Divertimenti (Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Wind Group, Vienna Konzert- 
haus Quartet; Westminster, 5 separate 
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“There’s a way to do it better... find it!” Q. Edison. 





FOUND... wey 10 make 


+++ to make life easier for years to come 


From baby bottle warmers to power tools . . . from 
toasters to automatic washers . ... McGraw-Edison 
makes dozens and dozens of household products 
designed to let electricity serve you better. 

These consumer products represent only one phase 
of McGraw-Edison’s business. For McGraw-Edison 
supplies industry and the electric utilities with 
reclosers . . . batteries . . . transformers . . . capacitors 
... fuses . . . thousands of products for the more 
efficient distribution and use of electricity. 

This whole vast array of electric products has one 
thing in common. Each was achieved through the 
great tradition of restless research personified by 
Thomas A. Edison. Each represents a practical 
answer to a practical problem. 

Whoever you are, wherever you go, you’re served 
better by McGraw-Edison products . . . choice of those who 
produce, distribute and use electricity for your benefit. 


For further information about our company or its products, 
write on your business letterhead to McGraw-Edison Com- 
pany, 1200 St. Charles Rd., Elgin, Illinois. For summary 
list of product lines see column to the right. 


McGRAW-EDISON COMPANY [NII 
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if The urge to find a 
: better way led Edison to 
create the first practical 
incandescent electric lamp. 

‘That spirit lives on today in the 
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McGRAW-EDISON 


30 Divisions and Subsidiaries 
making dependable electric products 
for utilities, for industry, 
for the home. 


FOR UTILITIES 
Line Material and “ 
Pennsylvania Transformer Products 
Switchgear + Fuse Cutouts and Links 
Street and Airport Lighting - Insulators 
Lightning Arresters . Fibre Conduit 
Distribution and Power Transformers 
Capacitors + Power Switching Equipment 
Substation Equipment . Regulators 
Construction Materials + Reclosers 


FOR INDUSTRY 


Buss, Clark, Thomas A. Edison, 
Griswold, Lectrodryer, Lectromelt, 
Pennsylvania, Toastmaster, and 
Tropic-Aire Products 
Aircraft Fire Detection Systems + Are 
Furnace, Power and Pipe Welding Trans- 
formers + Fuses + Aircraft and Industrial 
Instruments + Truck-Trailer Refrigeration 
Industrial Batteries . Refrigeration 
Atmospheric and Industrial Gas Dryers 
Miners’ Safety Lamps + Melting Furnaces 
Voicewriter Dictating Equipment - Medi- 
cal and Industrial Gases + Commercial 
Cooking and Laundry Equipment 
Load Center Unit Substations + Bus 
Air Conditioners 


FOR THE HOME 


Buss, Clark, Coolerator, Edison, 
Eskimo, Fostoria, Manning-Bowman, 
Permaline, Powerhouse, Speed Queen, 
Toastmaster, Tropic-Aire, 
and Zero Products 
Toasters + Fans + Steam and Dry Irons 
Fry Pans + Waffle Bakers + Percolators 
Automatic 
Juvenile Furniture + Air 
Water Heaters + Fibre 
Dehumidifiers 


Dryers + Household Fuses - 
Washers - 
Conditioners + 
Pipe + Space Heaters - 


Power Tools 


McGRAW, 
EDISON 
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LPs). Three of these disks for various 
combinations of woodwinds have an out- 
door note that adds a tart delight to in- 
door listening. They are cleanly played, 
gay, youthful craft pieces composed for 
special occasions. The music bounces and 
jumps, always with 1Sth century dig- 
nity, puts no strain on the intellect. The 
other two disks are scored for strings and 
have a bit more body and substance. 

Beethoven: Trio No. 7—"The Arch- 
duke" (Emil Gilels. piano; Leonid Ko- 
gan, violin; Mstislav Rostropovich, cello: 
Monitor). Three virtuosos demonstrate 
that the Red Russians can do as well as 
Whites. The players melt their individual 
talents into a superlative ensemble per- 
formance which makes this latest version 
of an exquisite trio close to irresistible. 

The Two Oistrakhs: Bach's Sonata 
for Two Violins and Piano, Mozart's 
Sonata No. 15 for Violin and Piano, 
Beethoven's Trio No. 9 with Pianist Vla- 
dimir Yampolsky, and the Gilels, Kogan, 
Rostropovich trio; Monitor). Singly and 
together, papa David and son Igor Ois- 
trakh show that the Russians know how 
to play Bach and Mozart with purity and 
cool grace. 

Beethoven: the Late Quartets Nos. 
12-16 (Hollywood String Quartet; Capi- 
tol, 5 LPs). Despite its frivolous name— 
its members are movie studio musicians— 
the Hollywood Quartet is a first-class out- 
fit, and it meets this Everest of chamber 
music on its own heights. It lacks the bite, 
power and drive of the Budapest, whose 
Beethoven performances are unique, but 
its tone is warmer. In the haunting sighs 
and groans of the tragic No. 14, the Hol- 
lywood dips beneath the surface to the 
inner life of a matchless work. 

Bartok: Complete String Quartets 


(Parrenin Quartet; Westminster, 3 LPs). | 


These six quartets were written over a pe- 
riod of 30 years, between 1g08 and 1939. 
Even the earliest reveals a musician of 
size and depth. Impressively played, all 
reveal a dazzling ability to create new 
sounds about old torments, a gift for mak- 
ing strings do everything but talk. Some- 
times, in the strange musical idiom Bar- 
tok invented, they seem to do even that. 


Italian Chamber Music (soloists and | 
Societas Musica Orchestra of Copenha- | 


gen; Vanguard). A delicious antipasto of 
Italian baroque, featuring Albinoni’s mel- 
odies in the Trio Sonata in A, Opus 1 
No. 3 for two violins, cello and virginal: 
Alessandro Scarlatti’s serene Sonata in 
F; and a highly stylized love song for 
tenor accompanied by cello and harpsi- 
chord, by a 17th century Casanova named 
Alessandro Stradella. The power of his 
music was legendary. Once, so a story 
goes, assassins hired by a prominent Ve- 
netian (whose mistress Stradella had car- 
ried off) caught up with him in a church 
where one of his oratorios was being per- 
formed; the music so moved the hench- 
men that they warned the composer and 
let him escape. But when a jealous ac- 
tress sent other assassins after him in 
Genoa, no music was being played—or the 
assassins were not musical—and Stradella, 
only was murdered. 
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Expert pilot, sailor, 
and restorer of clas- 
sic cars, that’s Dr. 
Eric Lyss, of Auburn, 
Cal. Proud, not only 
of his Rambler's 
classic beauty, but 
of its “phenomenal 
practicability” too, he puts Ram- 
bler over rugged miles of dirt road 
every day. “Performance outstand- 
ing,” he says. 


“109,000 MILES 
WITHOUT AN OVERHAUL” 


"I could literally fill 
pages of praise for this car. 
Ordinary body construction 
would probably shake loose 
on this road long before 
100,000 miles, but my 
Rambler is still tight as 
ever. Economy, smoothness 
and easy handling on all 
kinds of roads...it is 
superlative..." 





Dr. Eric Lyss 


oe . ad 


Drive a Rambler over the roughest 
road you know. See how it stays 
tight, rattlefree, 
solid as new after 
tens of thousands 
of miles—thanks 
to single unit con- 








Unit Construction 
struction that’s all-welded, twice as 


strong—big reason why Rambler is 
first in resale value. Now Rambler's 
advanced construction has been 
copied by highest-priced cars. See 
Rambler today—at Rambler, Nash 
and Hudson Dealers. 








Christmas Galore ! . 


Gifts for every member of - 
the family—and for the house, | 
as well—are highlighted -. a: 
| in such colorful December | re 
McCall's features as: } De | 
Christmas, Old Style 
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and New—Merry Eating~' . Ag 
| Gifts Children Will _ | 
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A Holiday Look. 


~ McCalls 


The magazine of Togetherness, 
reaching more 
than 5,200,000 tamilies 
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The Pain of Losing 


For most of last week the toughest ath- 
lete on the Texas A.& M. campus felt terri- 
ble. His team had frittered away two foot- 
ball games in a row; instead of finishing 
the season No. 1 in the country. the Ag- 
gies had fallen to tenth, and third in their 
own Southwest Conference. And Halfback 
John David Crow figured that it was all 
his fault. “When we got beat.” said Crow, 
“T felt like I'd let everybody down.” 

John Crow was too modest. At week's 
end he was on every All-America team 
worthy of the name (see box), and in an 
overwhelming vote by sportswriters, he 
won the Heisman Trophy as outstanding 
college football player of 1957. Chicago’s 
professional Cardinals, entitled to first- 
draft choice because they have the worst 
record in the league, brightened their 1958 
prospects by choosing Crow to team up 
with Rice’s Quarterback King Hill* in the 
rejuvenation of the Cardinals’ backfield. 

Purpose & Power. Crow’s neatly pro- 
portioned (6 ft. 2 in., 214 Ibs.) frame sur- 
rounds awesome talent. His choppy, hus- 
tling stride sheds tacklers; he is a vicious 
blocker and a shrewd, swift safety man. 
On offense or defense, his specialty is hit- 
ting opponents with skill, purpose and 
power. Last year, when Tackle Bobby 
Lockett teamed up with End John Tracey 
to bring down Texas Christian's great 
Halfback Jim Swink, Crow came up to 
“secure” the tackle, as the football eu- 
phemism goes. He knocked both Swink 
and Tracey goggle-eyed, and Tackle Lock- 
ett was belted right out of the game. Says 





* The bonus choice, given to one team a year in 
an order determined by lot, came to the Cardi 


nals by fortunate coincidence at a time when 
their quarterbacks were in desperately short 
supply. So they picked Hill for their bonus, 


also draft Crow, an 
however rich in halfbacks. 


knowing that they could 


asset for any team 


Shel Hershorn 
PLAYER OF THE YEAR 


The Bear could Crow. 


he: “I felt like Crow had pushed my neck 
clean through my shoulders.” 

Simply snagging Crow for the Aggie 
team was a triumph for Coach Paul 
(“Bear”) Bryant. John Crow had been 
tripping over college scouts ever since he 
made the first team at Louisiana's Spring- 
hill High School; he had offers of scholar- 
ships from Notre Dame to Oklahoma. 
There was so much activity around the 
Crow home that N.C.A.A. investigators 
kept snooping for under-the-table payoffs 
long after Coach Bryant’s bird dogs had 
carried John David off. 








ALL-AMERICA, 1957 


This year, as usual, the sideline 
critics who pick All-America football 
teams looked back over the season, 
squabbled over local favorites, but 


Height 


(E) 
(T) 
(G) 
(C) 
(G) 
(T) 
(E) 
(B) 
(B) 
(B) 
(B) 


Jim Phillips 
Alex Karras 
Bill Krisher 
Dan Currie 
Al Ecuyer 
Lou Michaels 
Dick Wallen 
John Crow 
Bob Anderson 
King Hill 
Walt Kowalezyk 


6 ft. 
6 ft. 
6 ft. 
6 ft. 


6 ft. 
6 ft. 
6 ft. 
6 ft. 
6 ft. 
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5 ft. 10 in. 


5 ft. Ll in. 


in the end agreed on enough names 

to field an unusually fine team. The 

consensus, notable for its light list 
of West and East Coasters: 

Weight 
205 
233 
216 
225 
195 
236 
175 
214 
200 
205 
204 


2 in. Auburn 

lowa 
Oklahoma 
Michigan State 
Notre Dame 
Kentucky 
U:G.L.A. 
Texas A. & M. 


2 in. 
lin. 
3 in. 


2 in. 
2 in. 


2 in. 
4 in. 


Army 
Rice 
Michigan State 











Mother's Money. But if bagging Crow 
was a triumph, losing him seems a tragedy. 
Bear Bryant, for one, is not even going to 
stay on at College Station, Texas to find 
out what football might be like without 
everybody's All-American. Bear is chuck- 
ing a contract that has seven $15,000 
years to run, and he is hotfooting it for his 
alma mater, Alabama U. The once mighty 
Alabamans have been having woeful times 
on the football field. “Say you heard your 
mother call,” explains Bear Bryant solemn- 
ly. “If you thought she wanted you to do 
the chores, you might not answer. But if 
you thought she needed you, you'd be in a 
hurry. I feel the same way about this.” 

As Coach Bryant tells it, he would 
have felt the same way even if the Ag- 
gies had matched Alabama’s price with a 
$2,500 raise, and even if Aggie alumni had 
shown some fresh enthusiasm for the kind 
of frantic Crow-hunting recruitment pro- 
gram that Alabama grads are organizing. 


The Short Ride Home 


Long before the end-zone seats for the 
Baltimore Colts-San Francisco Forty Nin- 
ers football game went on sale last week, 
one fan camped out in front of the box 
office. He had a Thermos of coffee, a blan- 
ket, and an electric razor. “After I buy my 
ticket,” he explained, “I'll go to a service 
station and shave. I’ve got to look pre- 
sentable for the Forty Niners.” 

All San Francisco shared his sentiment. 
Professional football's eastern title had al- 
ready been won by the Cleveland Browns, 
but the Forty Niners were still in the race 
in the west. The city was full of loyal fans, 
desperate to see the game. The trouble 
was that Kezar Stadium can only accom- 
modate 60,000 of them, and those who 
got shut out could not go home to watch 
the festivities on TV. Unlike big-league 
baseball, pro football does not give away 
what it has to sell, blacks out the local 
area when a home game is being played. 

But stubborn San Franciscans would 
not be done out of watching their team. 
More than 10,000 of them deserted the 
Bay area and followed coaxial cables to 
television-blessed towns. Pro fans flocked 
to the saloons and hotel rooms of Chico 
and Fresno, where they settled for football 
and a drink. Those with a yen for more 
extra-athletic excitement went to Reno 
and the Nevada shore of Lake Tahoe 
where they could watch the game and get 
in a little gaming of their own. 

In Reno, rabid Forty Niners fans had 
every opportunity to shoot their football 
winnings at slot machine, crap table and 
roulette wheel. But they had nothing to 
gamble with until Quarterback John Bro- 
die passed to Halfback Hugh McElhenny 
and won the game in the last 54 seconds, 
17-13. After that, whether they won or 
lost at the gaming tables, the long ride 
home seemed short and sweet. 


Lobby Lobbying 


To traveling baseball men, no place on 
earth looks so much like home as a hotel 
lobby. Between games, they gather be- 
neath the potted palms to argue endlessly 
over the athletic past and to fight out the 
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New machines lower cost of moving mountains 


Giant earth movers help stretch 
road-building and construction dollars 


Labor and material are vastly more 
expensive now than thirty years ago 
Nevertheless, the cost per cubic yard of 
moving mountains and filling valleys is 
still about as low as it was then! This is 
because advances in earth-mover design 
and manufacture and improvements in 
lubricants and tires have teamed to pro- 
duce equipment with immense power, 
speed, stamina, and capacity. 
Scrapers, with more than 400 horse- 
power, move over 24 cubic yards ata bite 
towering cranes lift 150 tons high in 
the air, then place them gently, precisely 
where needed versatile tractors, with 
an assortment of specialized attach- 
ments, lay pipe, bulldoze, move, load, 
lift, backhoe, and shovel. These rugged 
giants not only keep costs down, but ac- 


tually make today’s gigantic highway 
and construction projects possible 
The vast federal highway program 
alone will call for over $7 billion in ma- 
chines and replacement parts. As the 
industry expands, manufacturers of 
earth-moving equipment often need fi- 
nancial advice and assistance. They 
find both at First National City. Here, 
bankers help plan and provide financ- 
ing to build new plants and expedite 
distribution. They also offer experienced 
counsel and credit to manufacturers 


setting up dealer-credit systems. 


The FIRST 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 


of New York 


First in World Wide Banking 6 


Memner Feeree! (orpetl! lavatenes | orperetoom 


CARRY FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS. . 


The Bank's 72 Branches, Offices, and 
Affiliates overseas facilitate the export 
of equipment from the United States as 
well as its manufacture and distribution 
abroad. They make short-term loans in 
local currencies, help find and establish 
new dealers, and supply valuable credit 
and market information 

If you appreciate up-to-date financial 
counsel and a creative approach to 
credit, bring your business problems to 
First National City. You'll learn the 
many advantages of having a banker 
instead of just a bank account 
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La Grande Liqueur Francaise 
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Let this seal be your guide to quality — 
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problems of the future. Last week, be- 
tween seasons, some 1.500 of them 
swarmed into Colorado Springs for the 
first major-minor-league meeting since 
1952. But even the most articulate of the 
tourists expected no more practical results 
from the official caucuses upstairs than 
they did from their own lobbying in the 
lobbies. 

To the surprise of all, both majors and 
minors agreed on two important new 
rules, even found time for some spectacu- 
lar trades: 

@ Any player who has put in four years 
of minor-league ball is now eligible for 
drafting (i.e., hiring) by any major-league 
club. Under the old rule, major-league 
owners of farm clubs could leave employ- 
ees in the minors subject only to their 
own call, Promising rookies hired as “bonus 
babies” will no longer have to ride major- 
league benches but can be sent to the 
minors for seasoning. 

@ The Chicago White Sox swapped Out- 
fielder Larry Doby, Pitcher Jack Harsh- 
man and a player still to be named for the 
Baltimore Orioles’ Infielder Billy Good- 
man, Pitcher Ray Moore and Outfielder 
Tito Francona. Then the Sox sent Out- 
fielder Minnie Minoso and Third Base- 
man Fred Hatfield to Cleveland in return 
for aging Pitcher Early Wynn and Utility 
Man Al Smith. In two brisk moves they 
shuffled off 182 RBIs (Doby, 79; Minoso, 
103) and picked up only 87 (Smith, 49; 
lrancona, 38), but they did get a good 
pitcher in the bargain. 

After agreement on new rules and 
trades, the baseballers sat down to talk 
some more, and the illusion of interleague 
cooperation collapsed. Everything fell 
apart into familiar argument when the 
minors got wind of a big-league deal for 
network television of Sunday games. 
Screaming that Sunday is their only pay- 
day, that their fans would desert them 
to watch big-league ball, minor-league 
leaders sent a hasty telegram to Repre- 
sentative Emanuel Celler. Its gist: please 
re-open congressional hearings on the ma- 
jors’ baseball monopoly. 


Scoreboard 

@ Some obscure teams slated to be set- 
ups started the college basketball season 
with a rash of upsets: Millersville (Pa.) 
State Teachers beat La Salle, 90-80; little 
St. Norbert (West De Pere, Wis.) edged 
past Marquette, 49-47; Evansville (Ind.) 
College beat basketball-proud Louisville, 
92-82; Ohio U. (Athens, Ohio) beat 
Indiana, 76-68. 

g California’s Joey Lopes was as aggres- 
sive as he knew how to be against Light- 
weight Champion Joe Brown, but Brown’s 
sharp counterpunches picked Lopes’ at- 
tack to pieces, and Brown held on to his 
title with a T.K.O. 

@ For the first time since it invaded Aus- 
tralia, the U.S. Davis Cup team looked 
like a collection of topflight tennis play- 
ers. Veterans Vic Seixas and Herbie Flam 
overpowered the Philippine team, 5-0, 
served notice that they will have little 
trouble with Belgium on their way to the 
challenge round. 
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This new “Clutter-Proof” Desk entirely elimi- 
N 0 W y 0 U cd n nates desk top clutter and drawer hodgepodge. 


Fully 75% of the things that pile up on top 

junk all those or in drawers of other desks have a specific 
place inside this desk. You have in-drawer 

e letter trays, work separators, forms organizer, 
time- and letter file, card trays — even an in-drawer 
wastebasket and drawer space for the phone. 


space-wa sters Usable working surface is nearly doubled. 
See this remarkable space- and time-saver 
at our branch or dealer store. 
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FREE — 252-page Office 
csi ocnoaers cae QHAW-WALKE 
equipment and its effi- 
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cient use. Request on 
business letterhead. MUSKEGON 2, MICHIGAN 








She deserves 


to eat out 
—at least once a week! WHELAN 1) 


Whether it be dinner, breakfast, THE FOREMOST NAME IN 


brunch or lunch . . . the pleasure’s made SAWMILL EQUIPMENT 


greater by America's best-loved beverage FOR OVER 90 YEARS 


—coffee! And Chase & Sanborn Coffees 4 

1 ee COMPLETE 

. SAWMILLS AND 
INUD GLE D334 
MACHINERY. 


throughout America 
than any other brand! 





CIRCULAR SAWMILLS 
BAND SAWMILLS * EDGERS AND 
TRIMMERS * TRANSMISSION 
AND CONVEYOR MACHINERY 
LUMBER SORTERS 


THE WHELAND 
COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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is cellulose ? 


Just what 
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You eat it, wear it, ride on it, wash with it 


—do you know what it is? 


Cellulose is the “skeleton” of all the plant life in the world, including trees. 
And of all the “wonder” chemicals, none is so versatile—and low cost— 
as cellulose. (Rayonier’s highest quality celluloses cost only about 10¢ a pound.) 
What do they do with it? Many, many things. Big world industries 
convert it into some 500 products. Among them: photo films and papers, 


sausage casings, sponges, fabrics, cellophane , plastics, rayon hi-test tire cord, 





food thickeners, lacquers and detergents. 


Will the supply last? Cellulose is Nature’s inexhaustible Only 500 uses? Rayonier is confident there are many 
resource (she grows more wood annually in North America more. For, supported as we are by ample raw materials, 
than is being harvested). Today Rayonier is farming advanced research and strong finances, plus a capable work 
some 2,000,000 forest acres in the U.S.A. and Canada. force of 6800 skilled hands, Rayonier sees new, important 
And at our Canadian and U.S. mills we can produce uses for cellulose in world markets—uses that may entirely 
upwards of 1,830,000,000 pounds of cellulose a year, replace some of today’s popular products and offer, for your 
with each ounce scientifically tailored to its end use. good living, betrer products—at very attractive prices. 
RAY ON I ER NATURAL RESOURCES CHEMISTRY 
Royonier Incorporated, Executive ond Gene ales Offices 
16! East 42nd Street, N. Y 17, N.Y. 
\ 








PEGGY GUGGENHEIM & FRIENDS 


The Last Duchess 


All Venice likes to guess at what goes 
on behind the blank white walls of the 
Palazzo Venier dei Leoni. a curiously trun- 
cated structure that jealous city officials 
stopped at mid-construction in the 18th 
century for fear that it would dwarf the 
city hall across the way. Up from the 
gondola landing stands Sculptor Marino 
Marini’s strident Angel of the City 
(1948), a youth on horseback equipped 
with a detachable phallus that is re- 
spectfully removed whenever the Patri- 
arch of Venice floats by to bless the city. 
Inside the palazzo, behind a 12-ft., 
barbed-wire-topped wall, lies more than 
$2,000,000 worth of modern art works, 
the lifetime collection of U.S. Expatriate 
Peggy Guggenheim. 

Collector Guggenheim’s vast private 
museum embraces, as British Critic Sir 
Herbert Read once put it, “all the major 
movements which since about 1910 have 
transformed the very concept of art.” 
Items: Marcel Duchamp’s Lonely Boy on 
Train, from the same period as his famed 
Nude Descending a Staircase; examples 
of the 1913 Moscow Suprematist move- 
ment by Founder Malevitch and Fol- 
lower Lissitzky; key works by Mondrian, 
Kandinsky, Braque, Picasso and Pollock. 
So famous is her collection that Venice’s 
international Biennale once gave her a 
pavilion all to herself. Says Peggy: “It 
was wonderful, I was listed with Ger- 
many and France. I felt like a whole 
country all by myself.” 

Bequest to Venice. Now 59, with her 
hair died raven black and _ fingernails 
painted silver, Peggy Guggenheim is a 
flamboyant yet somehow regal character, 
whom Venetians call “L’Ultima Doga- 
ressa” (The Last Duchess). Gondoliers 
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have made a fortune ferrying her guests 
and visitors (Peggy herself travels in her 
own private gondola or fast speedboat), 
who come to sit on her zebra-striped 
couches, gaze at the display of modern 
paintings, constructions and sculptures. 
Infectiously gay and gossipy, Peggy Gug- 
genheim has made her palazzo not only 
one of Venice’s institutions but a cross- 
roads of the artistic world. 

Last week Peggy Guggenheim moved 
to keep it that way, and by so doing 
dashed the hopes of museum directors 
round the world. After long pondering 
the future of her collection (she once 
offered to will it to famed Renaissance 
Specialist Bernard Berenson, now 92, and 
was laughingly refused), Peggy called in 
her attorneys to set up a foundation that 
would permanently preserve her palazzo 
collection, thus in effect bequeathing it 
to the Venetians. 

Spree in Paris. Peggy Guggenheim, 
member of the wealthy copper clan, had 
a conventional Manhattan upbringing be- 
fore she married into the lost generation. 
With her dilettante first husband Author 
Laurence Vail, she gave some of Paris’ 
wildest parties, posed for Photographer 
Man Ray in a_ cloth-of-gold, fringed 
sheath, balancing a foot-long cigarette 
holder. Her yen for art and artists did 
not come until after her divorce, when 
she started her own London gallery, soon 
decided to found her own museum of 
modern art. At the outbreak of World 
War II, she took the proposed museum's 
purchase list across the Channel, em- 
barked on a frantic buying spree of “a 
picture a day” in Paris that netted her a 
museumful of art at knockdown prices. 

Returning to Manhattan five months 
before Pearl Harbor (along with her two 
children, ex-husband and future husband), 
she regularized things by marrying 
German-born Surrealist Painter Max 
Ernst because “I did not like the idea of 
living in sin with an enemy alien.” In 
opposition to her uncle, Solomon R. Gug- 
genheim, and his Museum of Non- 
Objective Painting, she set up her “Art 
of This Century” gallery, with a “library” 
of abstract and surrealist paintings that 
rocked the New York art world. ; 

Floating Dream World. “She always 
told us she belonged to Hemingway's 
generation and would go back to Europe 
when the war was over,” recalls Painter 
Robert Motherwell. But while hostilities 
lasted. Peggy kept the pot boiling, man- 
aged to give first Manhattan shows to, 
among others, Painters Jackson Pollock, 
William Baziotes. Clyfford Still, and 
Sculptor David Hare. She had just time 
to publish her kiss-and-tell-all ‘informal 
memoirs” (Time, March 25, 1946) after 
World War Il before going back to 
Venice, a city she picked because “‘it is 
a sort of dream world. Everything floats. 
I want to live as I like and do what I 
want. In Venice you can do anything.” 

Living in her Venetian palazzo with 
twelve little Lhassa terriers (named ‘‘Tie- 
polo,” “Baby,” “Sir Herbert Read.” etc. ). 
three servants and a houseful of art, 
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twice-divorced Peggy Guggenheim has 
gone right on keeping open house, though 
she complains: “I’m going mad. I can’t 
pluck my eyebrows without thousands of 
people staring at me.” She also continues 
to discover hungry artists, turning them 
into gilt-edged investments. Current fa- 
vorites are Tancredi Parmeggiani, 30, 
whose lean, Pollock-like abstractions now 
bring up to $2,000 apiece, and Edmondo 
Bacci, 44. whose works are now owned 
by a score of collectors and museums. 
Peggy's own estimate: “Tancredi is more 
decorative, but Bacci’s stronger.” When 
Tancredi recently threatened suit to lib- 
erate himself from her “artistic, moral 
and financial domination.” Peggy snapped, 
“He hasn't got a case,” added: “I kill 
myself for artists. The hell of it is I 
hate them.” 

But Peggy has no thought of quitting 
yet. Says she: “I’m still collecting 20th 
century art, and I've got a long way to 
go. A fortune teller predicted that I would 
meet the great love of my life at 60. 
I'm looking forward to that.” Then in a 
burst of confidence she adds: “I’m not 
kidding myself. I don’t even think about 
love any more. My only love is art and 
my collection. I think it’s the best thing 
I ever did in my whole life.” 





ART TREASURES 


FROM KOREA 


HEN the North Koreans swept 

down over the 38th parallel on 
June 25, 1950, one of the prizes they had 
their sights on was the great national col- 
lection of Korean art in Seoul. Delaying 
tactics by the museum staff (“The pack- 
ing took quite a long time,”” says wide- 
smiling Dr. Chewon Kim, director of Ko- 
rea’s National Museum ) and the recapture 
of Seoul three months after it had fallen 
to the Communists saved the treasures. 
Next week, as a gesture of “gratitude to 
all those known and unknown American 
friends who fought with us against the 
Communist invasion,” a loan exhibition 
from the Republic of Korea, sent abroad 
for the first time (see color pages), will 
open in Washington’s National Gallery of 
Art, later tour seven U.S. cities. 

Turtle Afloat. Koreans proudly point 
back to the days when the country was 
the base from which Buddhism was 
launched in Japan, and a prime influence 
on Japan's ceramic art. Not only did Ko- 
reans print with movable type 50 years 
before Gutenberg, and launch an ironclad 
ship (in the form of a turtle) that dev- 
astated the Japanese fleet in 1592, but 
over the centuries they have made a rich 
contribution to the art of the Orient. 

Though Koreans trace their legendary 
origins back to 2333 B.C., endless civil 
wars and ruthless invasions have wiped 
out nearly every perishable object that 
remained above ground. Except for 20th 
century tomb excavations that provide 
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.E AND DELIGHTS of 18th century 


life were vividly drawn by Sin Yun-pok on album 
leaf showing courtesans whirling in sword dance. 


junks and small villages is secti 


by Yi In-mun 
of Chinese ink drawing. Scene of 


ion of 


30-ft. scroll. 





GOLD CROWN, once worn by Old Silla Dynasty 
king in 5th-6th century, is richly wrought with 
gold and jade pendants. Unique to Korea, crown 
may have symbolized trees, coral or deer antlers. 


GOLD BUDDHA dating from 7th-8th century is 
rare work found in ruins of ancient temple. Hollow 
figure, 4} in. tall, was cast in three parts, stands 
on inverted lotus petals and is topped by fiery halo. 


INCENSE BURNER of blue-green celadon glaze 
is tour de force of potter's art. Only 6 in. tall, it is 
topped w'th hollow ball in Seven Treasures pattern. 
Main body takes form of the Holy Image Flower. 
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MOUNTED HORSEMAN OF FIFTH OR SIXTH CENTURY 


some sense of the luxury and craftsman- 
ship of the past, there are few remnants of 
Korean art. Out of the tombs have come 
such works as the stoneware Mounted 
Horseman, wearing a noble’s peaked cap 
and leather armor of the sth-6th century. 
Even more impressive is the antlerlike 
gold crown ornamented with jade found 
in a tomb of the Old Silla dynasty (57 
B.C.-668 A.D.), whose hardy kingdom in 
Southeast Korea gradually extended its 
sway over the whole peninsula. With its 
similarity to the animal motifs of the 
Scythians, it suggests that early Koreans 
had more in common with the nomadic 
horsemen than with China. 

Secret Color. Buddhism, imported from 
China, flourished in the arts, creating pro- 
totypes of figures in gold and bronze that 
were later imitated by Japanese crafts- 
men, But it was in ceramics that Korea 
led the Oriental world. Even Chinese con- 
noisseurs of the Sung dynasty praised the 
artistry and craft of Korean potters of the 
Koryo dynasty (A.D. 918-1392), pro- 
claiming: “The secret color of Koryo is 
first under Heaven.” 

The Yi dynasty (1392-1910) was more 
concerned with painting. Strict, conserva- 
tive and Confucian in outlook, the court 
looked for its models to the Chinese mas- 
ters. One of the best, Yi In-mun (1745- 
1821), combined fantasy and perspective 
with superb brushwork and a cautious 
use of color that in many ways surpass his 
Chinese models. No such inhibitions both- 
ered Sin Yun-pok (see overleaf), whose 
sumptuous scenes were often shocking to 
his contemporaries. One such scene of a 
kisaeng (geisha) party, with dancing girls 
performing on mats out of doors to the 
music of the hatted orchestra, is some- 
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thing no Korean gentlewoman could have 
witnessed. But to Westerners, it gives an 
intimate view of Korean gentry, alive 
with the delights and pleasures of their 
peaceful 18th century life. 


Hallmark Winners 

The day big business becomes a big and 
discerning patron of contemporary art 
may still be a good way off, but it moved 
a little closer last week. For its fourth 
international art contest, Hallmark Cards 
had made eminently sensible rules. The 
50 contestants, from a total of 16 coun- 
tries, were all invited to compete with 
a free choice of subject matter. The re- 
sults, on view at Manhattan’s Wilden- 


stein gallery, therefore combined quality | 


with diversity. 
The three-man jury—Lloyd Goodrich 
of the Whitney Museum, Henri Dorra of 


the Corcoran, Alfred Frankfurter of Art | 


News—made a refreshingly sober choice 
for prizes. Top honor and $2,000 went to 


Edward Hopper for a calm, direct and | 
powerful watercolor done at Pacific Pali- | 


sades, Calif. Charles Sheeler took second 
prize and $1,000 with an architectural 
construction called Two Against the 
White, also inspired by a trip to Cali- 
fornia. The international flavor of the 
competition was served when England's 
John Piper took third prize and $750 for 
an impressionistic backyard-scape called 
Nailsworth, Gloucestershire. 
mentions (plus $250 each) went to Italy’s 
Gustavo Foppiani, France’s Bernard Lor- 
jou and Bernard Buffet, Brazil's Candido 
Portinari, and Loren MaclIver, Walter 
Stuempfig and Robert Vickrey of the U.S. 
“This,” said Jurist Goodrich, “is the best 
competition Hallmark has held.” 


Honorable | 





| IF your taste is 
not hidebound... 


Old Bushmills 


IF you're bored 
with mediocrity... 


Old Bushmills 


IF your palate 
needs freshing... 


Old Bushmills 


IF you crave 
superior sours... 


Old Bushmills 


IF you hate to give 
| humdrum gifts... 


Old Bushmills 
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This is the 
international 
whiskey 
characterized 

by the Lovely Flavor. 





It is Ireland's 
contribution to 

the Season and the 
World... and it's 
about time that 
you and your 
friends discovered 
it for all 

whiskey uses! 
NOLLAIG 
SHONE DUIT! 





86 PROOF, 100% BLENDED IRISH WHISKIES, 
QUALITY IMPORTERS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y, 
IMPORTED FROM THE WORLD'S OLDEST DISTILLERY 
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ON THE WORLD'S LONGEST, MOST EXACTING ROUTES: 
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In February, BOAC entered the Bristol Britannia into 
passenger service on the London-Johannesburg route. 
Since then the number of services has steadily increased, 
and today BOAC’s fleet of fifteen Britannia 102’s are 
averaging 112 hours revenue flying daily on seven of the 
world’s longest and most exacting air routes. 


Routine efficiency—a million miles a month 


ROUND-TRIP WEEKLY 


ROUTE MILEAGE FLIGHTS 
LONDON to SYDNEY 23,602 miles 3 
LONDON to HONG KONG 19,613 miles 2 
LONDON to TOKYO 19,610 miles 3 
LONDON to SINGAPORE 15,988 miles | 
LONDON to JOHANNESBURG 12,476 miles 3 
LONDON to COLOMBO 10,404 miles l 
LONDON to ADEN 8,092 miles 1 





BOAC Britannias are now achieving a fleet average per 
aircraft of over 744 hours revenue flying a day, seven days 
a week—an annual utilization rate of 2,750 hours, 


For a new aeroplane to have achieved this during its 
first year of service is quite an exceptional record—already 
in the upper bracket of world airline utilization—and one 
which reflects high credit on the operator. 


Worldwide demand for 
Britannia versatility— dependability 


Britannia 300’s and 310’s are now being delivered to 
BOAC, El! Al Israel Airlines and Aeronaves de Mexico. 
They have also been ordered by Canadian Pacific, Cubana 
de Aviacion, Hunting Clan Air Transport and Northeast 
Airlines. Britannia 250°s are on order for the Royal Air 
Force, and the British Ministry of Supply. 
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BRITANNIA 310 LONG-RANGE AIRLINER 


The Bristol Proteus jet-prop engines of the Britan- 
nia are the most powerful in airline operation anywhere 
in the world, During the first 74% months of scheduled 
service their permissible running time between overhauls 
was increased from 500 to 1,050 hours—the fastest that 
any engine has ever been approved for such a life after 


20Ing into service, 
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BRISTOL AIRCRAFT LTD., ENGLAND 


The Bristol! Aeroplane Co. (USA) Inc. 
400 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 

















STATE OF BUSINESS 
TheOutlook for '58 


Only a few weeks ago, economists were 
declaring that business was better than 
the sentiment about business. Last week 
the sentiment seemed to be better than 
business. 

The 1,614 top executives polled by Dun 
& Bradstreet snorted bullishly over 1958 
prospects: 91% expected that their sales 
would exceed or equal 1957; eight out of 
ten thought profits would be better or at 
least as good; only 1% expected to cut 
production. In Hollywood, Fla. 1,050 con- 
ventioneers at the Investment Bankers 
Association predicted that easier money 
will bolster the slump in capital invest- 
ments, that record personal incomes will 
lift consumer buying to new peaks, that 
low inventories will be rebuilt and spur 
manufacturing. To cool down recession 
talk, the New York Federal Reserve Bank 
made one of its rare public predictions, 
said that “the period of most severe de- 
cline may have been passed.” and only 
“relatively mild” adjustments seem to lie 
ahead. Manhattan’s Guaranty Trust Co. 
said that chances of a real recession are 
diminishing. 

This optimism existed in spite of some 
less rosy statistics. The Department of 
Commerce announced that manufacturers’ 
inventories fell in October as new orders 
slipped behind shipments. In the nation’s 
basic industry, steelmakers are sluggishly 
producing at only 72% of capacity and 
still trimming production. 

After weighing such facts, Prudential 


INSTALLMENT BUYERS are giv- 
ing the bill collectors a tough time, 
especially in areas hit by defense lay- 
offs. More than 40% of the lenders who 
report to American Bankers Associa- 
tion complain that credit delinquencies 
are rising, and better than 30% of the 
kepertrs areas are experiencing an 
unusual increase in automobile repos- 
sessions. 


RATE-BOOST CAMPAIGNS by air- 
lines are winning more support in 
CAB, which turned down lines’ urgent 
- pleas for 6% raise last summer. 

voted to allow Continental Air Lines, 
which was not a party to last summer's 
request, to raise fares by 7% to 10% 
on some Western short hops. 


KENT SALES BOOM is puffing up 
P. Lorillard Co. earnings so fast that 
Wall Streeters guess earnings may be 
as high as $2 a share this quarter v. 
42¢ in fourth Up of 1956 and $1.02 
in this year’s third quarter. 


PEN SALES SLUMP, because of 
price war among the ballpoints, is 
causing Eversharp Inc. to sell its pen 
and pencil divisions, concentrate on 
safer safety razors and blades. Ever- 
sharp board has approved sale to Par- 
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Ben Martin 
N.A.M. Presmpent LIGHTNER 
For wishful thinking, a dose of realism. 


Insurance Co. issued its usually accurate 
annual new-year prediction: 1958 will see 
a $3 billion dip in capital expenditures, 
but this will be offset by a rise of $5 bil- 
lion in state spending and $1 billion in 
home building. Said President Carrol 
Shanks: business will hold at the present 
stable levels for the next six months, and 
then “the second half of the year is likely 
to be strong.” 


TIME CLOCK 


ker Pen Co., and Parker will probably 
agree, as it is eager to add Eversharp’s 
foreign business to its own burgeon- 
ing overseas operation. 


TEXAN SID RICHARDSON is 
spreading word that for right price he 
will sell his oil and gas holdings, esti- 
mated to be worth upwards of $200 
million. Richardson, 67, who likes to 
say that a man’s wealth can be meas- 
ured by what he owes, and who just 
borrowed $37.5 million, is discouraged 
by the softening domestic oi] market, 
the increasingly tough and costly job 
of exploring and drilling. Among in- 
terested prospects: Continental Oil, 
Humble Oil and Standard Oil (Ind.). 


$86 MILLION ORDER from Navy 
will help Grumman Aircraft Engineer- 
ing Cue out of cutback woes. The 
L Island company is getting a $46 
million contract to produce propeller- 
driven, all-weather, radar-equipped 
WFE-2 Tracer early-warning p!anes and 
a $40 million production contract for 
transonic, needle-nosed F9F-8T jet 
fighter-trainers. 


NEW U.S. LUXURY LINER, biggest 
to be launched in past five years, will 
have a unique attraction: a solarium 








MANAGEMENT 
Fair, with Scattered Clouds 


The 1,600 prosperous delegates who 
streamed into Manhattan’s Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel last week for the 62nd Con- 
gress of the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers had one big question on their 
minds: How prosperous will we be in 
1958? They soon got reassuring news 
from their own ranks. After taking a 
poll answered by 4,330 manufacturer- 
members, who make up a wide spectrum 
of U.S. business, the N.A.M. announced 
that 45% expect no significant change in 
business next year, and more than a third 
look for sales to go up; only one in five 
predicted a decline in sales. A third ex- 
pect their profits to be down in 1958, but 
one in five expects them to go up. Fully 
55% foresee no change in their capital 
expenditures for next year. Summing up, 
N.A.M. Director and Carrier Corp. Presi- 
dent William Bynum described 1958 busi- 
ness prospects as “fair, with scattered 
clouds and a chance of thunderstorms 
along two warm fronts—the taxation and 
labor fronts.” 

When it came to taxation, Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon had some realistic forecasting 
for the N.A.M. members. Speaking at 
their annual dinner, he told them that 
“there will obviously not be a tax cut” in 
1958, though neither “do we anticipate a 
tax increase” (see NATIONAL AFFAIRS). 
Nixon also hinted at the possibility of an 
unbalanced budget, made a strong plea 
for foreign aid, plugged for the extension 
oi the Reciprocal Trade Agreements. 


atop a dummy _ smokestack, 100 ft. 
above the water line, where passengers 
can sun-bathe in the raw (a partition 
will divide the sexes). Moore-McCor- 
mack Lines’ 553-passenger, 22,770-ton 
S.S. Brasil, built by Ingalls Shipbuild- 
ing Corp. at Pascagoula, Miss., will 
go into service between the U.S. and 
South America next summer. 


SLIDING-SCALE INSURANCE, on 
which the premium payments go down 
as the size of the po rahe, Aan up, is 
proving a fast success. ilwaukee'’s 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. pioneered the idea early in 1957, 
did so well that it will extend sliding 
scale to all existing policies of $5,000 
or more. 


FAST-MOVING VOLKSWAGEN, 
which accounted for more than $75 
million of the $175 million foreign-car 
sales in U.S. last year, now faces Gov- 
ernment roadblock. In antitrust suit, 
Justice Department charged that ma- 
jor U.S. distributor, Volkswagen of 
America, fixed wholesale and retail 
rices, eliminated competition among 
ts own 14 distributors and 350 dealers 
by giving them exclusive sales terri- 
tories, forced dealers to sell only to 
buyers living in their sales areas. 
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Nixon’s dose of realism was hard for 
the N.A.M. to take. Although a panel of 
four Congressmen had earlier warned that 
a tax cut was unlikely, most of the pre- 
ceding speeches had been full of the sort 
of wishful thinking that the N.A.M.’s 
members apparently never tire of. Speak- 
ers argued for tax reductions and less 
Government spending, against interstate 
commerce regulations and the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

In selecting its new president, the 
N.A.M. turned away from the relatively 
small businessman who has often been its 
choice, instead voted in Milton C. Light- 
ner, 67, president of Singer Manufactur- 
ing Co., world’s biggest sewing-machine 
maker. Basing his maiden speech on a 
new N.A.M. oath in which he vowed to 
“earnestly seek to promote a_ healthy 
economy,”’ Lightner warned the delegates 
that “to be militarily strong, to give 
proper aid to our allies, to assist those 
who need our help, we must have a strong 
economy here at home,” promised to fight 
the growth of central government. Ner- 
vously facing the first press conference 
he has ever held, he told reporters that 
“there is every reason to believe 1958 
may prove to be as good a year as 1957 
for the economy as a whole.” 

N.A.M.’s new president was born in 
Detroit, went into law after graduating 
from the University of Michigan and 
Harvard Law School. He campaigned 
against Pancho Villa as a National Guard 
cavalryman in 1916, supervised overseas 
shipments in New York as an Army cap- 
tain in World War I. In 1927 Singer 
wooed him away from his Manhattan law 
firm of Ver Planck, Prince, Burlingame & 
Lightner, made him a director and vice 
president of its marketing and distribut- 
ing subsidiary; the next year he became 
vice president of the parent company, 
whose worldwide sewing-machine empire 
includes 85,000 employees and plants in 
eight countries, was made president in 
1949. Father of four and grandfather of 
16, he is active in civic affairs, was a dele- 
gate to the convention that drafted New 
Jersey's new constitution in 1947. His 
chief hobby is vegetable gardening, but 
he likes to fish for black bass at the 
Singer timber tract in Canada, play an 
occasional game of golf. Last week, to 
give himself more time for N.A.M. du- 
ties, he retired as Singer's president (see 
Personnel), was immediately named to 
the newly created post of chairman of 
the board. 


AVIATION 


New Terminal for Idlewild 

New York City’s International Airport 
at Idlewild, on the southeastern edge of 
Queens, has sprouted like a teen-ager 
since its opening a decade ago. But the 
barracks-like terminal buildings originally 
built as temporary edifices remained to 
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New Arrivat BurLpincs aT New York’s IpLEwILp AIRPORT 
For jet-age travel, supermarket methods. 


cramp it like an outgrown and tattered 
suit. Last week Idlewild got a sparkling 
array of new buildings eminently befitting 
its position as the aerial gateway to the 
U.S. While 2,000 guests looked on, New 
York’s Governor Harriman, New Jersey's 
Governor Meyner and Mayor Wagner of 
New York City formally dedicated a $30 
million, half-mile-long group of build- 
ings—the first section of the new Ter- 
minal City that will cost $150 million 
and make Idlewild the world’s most mod- 
ern air terminal. 

A study in the artful fusion of sparkling 
glass, glazed brick and gleaming metal, the 
long, low, U-shaped group faces a land- 
scaped plaza decorated with colored foun- 
tains and lit by a splendid illuminating 
system. Into the passenger buildings are 
packed modern supermarket-like facilities 
to speed travelers on their way: escalators 
to carry passengers from floor to floor, 
32 special customs check-out counters to 
which passengers wheel their luggage in 
marketlike pushcarts, enclosed arcades 
that enable passengers of each overseas 
flight to go through the port without get- 
ting mixed up with domestic passengers. 
Around the new terminal buildings will 
spring up a whole network of individual 
U.S. airline terminals for domestic pas- 
sengers that will eventually cover 655 
acres. 


INDUSTRY 
Ry for Health 


Few U.S. industries glow more warmly 
with health and confidence than the U.S. 
ethical drug industry, which has more 
than doubled its business since World 
War II. This week, as the American Phar- 
maceutical Manufacturers Association held 


its midwinter meeting in Manhattan, its 
214 members, representing virtually every 
leading ethical drug house, had added rea- 
son for feeling robust. The industry is 
about to close its books on a record year, 
stands to run up sales of $1.7 billion and 
reap profits 15%-20% above 1956. Said 
Association President Francis C. Brown, 
president of Schering Corp.: “This has 
been the best year in history for the phar- 
maceutical industry—and we have no in- 
tention of stopping there.” 

The association’s confidence is well 
founded. Profits of ten leading manufac- 
turers of ethical drugs (i.e., those not 
advertised to the general public and usu- 
ally sold only by prescription) reached 
$123,266,000 in the first nine months of 
1957, or 17.5% above a year ago,. and 
more than the entire industry's profits in 
full prewar years. Abbott was up 16%, 
Eli Lilly 12%, Chas. Pfizer 16%, Allied 
Labs 38%, Parke, Davis 41%, Mead 
Johnson & Co. 23%. Drug stocks, which 
have shown impressive strength in the 
market, aré near their peaks for the year, 
and companies have been dispensing in- 
creased and extra dividends like vitamin 
pills. 

Search in the Soil. The reason for the 
astounding success of the ethical drug in- 
dustry is the one that has increased U.S. 
life expectancy nine years in the last two 
decades: a steady stream of new and won- 
derful drugs designed to conquer, relieve 
or prevent almost every ailment from po- 
lio to ivy poisoning. Such recent newcom- 
ers as the antibiotics, improved hormones, 
flu and polio vaccines and tranquilizers 
have become as commonly accepted as 
vitamins and aspirin. Tranquilizers alone 
topped $150 million in sales this year to 
vie with antibiotics as the industry's big- 
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1O railroaders, the U.S. commuter 

is a deadhead who does not pay 
his way. Even worse, he is now one 
out of every two passengers—and last 
year U.S. passenger traffic went $700 
million in the hole. Railroaders have 
howled for years about commuter 
losses. But now, they insist, the losses 
have brought on a rail crisis. Last 
month the New Haven Railroad an- 
nounced that it had a $15 million pas- 
senger deficit in 1956, asked for out- 
right commuter subsidies from the 
states. Last week the New York Cen- 
tral, moaning that it is losing nearly 
$30 million a year on commuters, sued 
the New York State Public Service 
Commission to force it to grant fare 
boosts. The Boston & Maine, claiming 
a $13.6 million passenger deficit last 
year, told Massachusetts authorities 
that it will soon go broke if it cannot 
cut commuter service to save a mini- 
mum of $3,000,000 a year. And in the 
face of the “grave situation” confront- 
ing the entire industry, nine top U.S. 
trainmen went to the White House to 
beg for help to get a complete over- 
haul in rail regulations and rates. 
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To support their commuter com- 
plaints, railroaders cite impressive sta- 
tistics. The Southern Pacific says it 
spends 57¢ for every 48¢ of revenue 
from its 14,200 San Francisco com- 
muters. The Illinois Central has net- 
ted a profit on its $42 million Chicago 
commuter facilities only twice since 
1947. The LC. says it needs a 55% 
fare boost just to get a 2.1% return. 
Its estimated $955,000 loss on the 
service this year will still be the low- 
est of any Chicago commuter line; 
Rock Island alone will drop $1,500.- 
ooo. In Philadelphia, the Pennsylvania 
rings up a yearly $4,000,000 commuter 
deficit, which a requested 15% fare 
boost would slash by only $700,000. 

Such dire reports are regarded skep- 
tically by rail users. Though no longer 
robber-barons, the railroaders often 
take a public-be-damned_ attitude in 
trying to cut passenger traffic. The 
New York Public Service Commission 
reported last week that the New York 
Central had deliberately left trains out 
of a time-table, presumably to dis- 
courage patronage. And though passen- 
ger traffic losses are accurately re- 
corded under the bookkeeping system 
approved by the ICC, many experts 
quarrel with the system. They argue 
that losses are actually far less, sim- 
ply because the passenger business, 
only 7% of overall rail business, car- 
ries too big a share of overall costs. 

Railmen argue that passengers must 
carry more of the load because of the 









































































THE COMMUTER PROBLEM 
Higher Fares Alone Are Not the Answer 


railroads’ sharply falling freight busi- 
ness. Passenger losses ate up 52% of 
the Pennsylvania’s freight profit in the 
first eight months of 1957, and 61% 
of the New York Central's. Says an 
official of Illinois Central, whose over- 
all net is down from last year’s $23.8 
million to $16.5 million: “We've just 
got to sew up some of the holes in 
our pockets.” 

Taxes are one big item in making 
commuter traffic a losing proposition. 
Airlines, trucks and buses serving 
Manhattan use modern, publicly built 
terminals and highways. But the New 
York Central and New Haven shelled 
out an $11.5 million city tax bill in 
1956 on Grand Central Terminal and 
its 5.4-mile approach, a $2,000,000 in- 
crease since 1952. Furthermore, rail- 
roads must maintain cut-rate “incen- 
tive” commuter fares in hours of peak 
demand, A New Haven commutation 
ticket between New York and Green- 
wich, Conn. cuts the round-trip fare 
to $1.06 (v. straight-ticket cost of 
$2.20). Park Forest to Chicago round- 
trip commuters pay only 88¢ (v. 
$2.04). 

Even where other facilities such as 
buses exist, the roads must keep un- 
profitable lines running, though sub- 
urban travel is now compressed to 
rush periods twice a day. Nearly 90% 
of the Pennsylvania’s suburban trains 
stand idle in off-peak hours, and the 
New York Central uses its $60 million 
commuter facilities at full capacity 
only 13% of the time. 

. 

Is train commuting worth saving? 
To thoughtful railroaders and passen- 
gers alike, it certainly is, because in 
the growing tangle of U.S. urbaniza- 
tion, railroads are the most efficient 
method for moving commuters. But 
bigger fare increases alone are no real 
solution; they cause more commuters 
to use their own cars. Into Manhattan 
every day last year, some 18,000 more 
New Jersey commuters came by car 
than by rail. To move the bumper-to- 
bumper traffic, New York and other 
big cities are spending billions on high- 
ways and off-street parking sites—thus 
encouraging even more car commuters. 

In the face of such competition, 
railroaders think that a new overall 
approach, including lower taxes and 
higher fares, and possibly involving 
subsidies from commuting communi- 
ties to help make up losses, is needed 
to keep commuter trains on the tracks. 
The railroaders argue that if some 
method is not found to have the pub- 
lic pay the bill, the alternatives will 
be steadily poorer commuting service 
or none at all. 









gest seller. Some 70% of all prescrip- 
tions today are for drugs discovered in 
the past ten years. 

To keep making new discoveries, the 
ethical drug industry spends proportion- 
ately more on research than any U.S. in- 
dustry save electronics—an average 7% 
of its sales v. about 1% for other in- 
dustries. Lederle Laboratories invested 
$6,000,000 and sifted 100,000 molds be- 
fore turning up Aureomycin in a spadeful 
of Missouri soil. E. R. Squibb & Sons and 
Hoffmann-La Roche independently tested 
8.000 compounds to track down isoniazid, 
the anti-tuberculosis drug. This year alone, 
such efforts cost the industry $127 million 
in research, produced more than 500 new 
drug compounds. Said a Parke, Davis ex- 
ecutive: “In the old days you used to 
predict a new drug every 25 years. Now 
we get a new one practically every 25 
minutes.” 

Medication While Dreaming. The 
swiftness and frequency of new discoveries 
force firms to hustle to put a new com- 
pound into full production before it 
reaches the market, hoping to recoup re- 
search costs before the drug can be dupli- 
cated or brought out in improved form. 
The sulfonamides, for example, lost most 
of their market after World War II to pen- 
icillin, which in turn has lost part of its 
market to the broad-spectrum antibiotics. 

Despite such perils, the drug house that 
produces a needed new drug can expect 
to see its sales soar. Schering’s “Meti” 
cortical steroids, primarily for arthritics, 
sparked a 142% rise in its 1955 sales, is 
still going strong. Chloromycetin, a broad- 
spectrum antibiotic prescribed for a dozen 
ailments, accounts for about two-fifths of 
Parke, Davis’ total volume. Smith, Kline 
& French’s Spansule dosage system, in 
which a single capsule contains hundreds 
of tiny pellets that dissolve at different 
times, opened up huge new markets to 
the company, since it allows people to go 
on receiving medication while sleeping. 
G. D. Searle & Co.'s sales will probably 
rocket if its new tablet for menstrual dis- 
orders, Enovid, lives up to expectations 
as an oral contraceptive (Tine, Oct. 21). 

The new competition born out of re- 
search has also caused the drug houses to 
move more and more toward specializa- 
tion and consolidation; e.g., Parke, Davis, 
which once marketed 1,250 products, now 
sells soo. Though some companies are 
working hard on combination vaccines, 
such as Parke, Davis’ projected vaccine 
to give immunization against polio, teta- 
nus, whooping cough and diphtheria, the 
trend in research is to develop specific 
products for specific ailments. 

Twilight Zone. The very prosperity of 
the industry has made it vulnerable to 
criticism about its high prices. Disturbed 
about the steep cost of antibiotics ($6 
for a normal prescription of twelve Achro- 
mycin or Terramycin capsules, prescribed 
for pneumonia and other infections), the 
Federal Trade Commission is preparing a 
report for Congress on the antibiotics side 
of the industry. The drug industry's ratio 
of net earnings to total sales is among 
the highest in industry; Searle’s nine- 
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“It’s so simple, 
| Mr. Burbank! If you really 
want ack Sales audit and payroll figures 
oP You know, with 
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simplified keyboards. = Then we'll be 


. s ” There's a Burroughs Calculator—electric-power red = r') 
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se eeeeeneeneeenenee or write Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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ACCEPTED SYMBOLS 








Symbol for phosphorus . . . Deriva- 
tives of this fluorescent material are 
used for screens of picture tubes. 

Just as P is the accepted symbol for 
phosphorus, so Tung-Sol represents 
the highest quality production of 
electron tubes to volume require- 
ments. This singular ability is a major 
reason why Tung-Sol is America's 
largest independent electron tube 
manufacturer. 





“Magic Mirror” Aluminized 
PICTURE TUBES 


Tung-Sol Electric Inc., Newark 4,N. J. 
Manufacturers of Automotive and Elec- 
tronic Components, 














month profits of $5.236,000, for example, 
are nearly 24% of its sales. But drug 
houses, operating in a twilight zone be- 
tween private profit and public service. 
argue that they are entitled to higher- 
than-usual profits because of rapid obso- 
lescence and the vast amounts spent on 
research and testing (more employees are 
used in testing drugs than in making 
them). They point out that hundreds of 
drugs are researched and discarded for 
every one that reaches the market, and 
that many small-profit items, such as 
penicillin and smallpox vaccine, are kept 
in production as a public service. 

Mixed Crusade. This mixed incentive 
—keeping the public healthy while mak- 
ing wealth—has set the U.S. drug industry 
off on a determined crusade to battle and 
conquer almost every disease. Having 
helped to raise the public’s life expectancy 
(now 69.5 years at birth), it is faced with 
a vast new market in the growing number 
of older people, is working eagerly on 
geriatric drugs designed to make aging 
easier. From its laboratories pour forth 
new wonder drugs with amazing rapidity. 

One major firm expects to announce a 
vaccine for the common cold early next 
year—and hopes it will work. Merck 
Sharp & Dohme is researching a drug that 
will relieve complications from heart dis- 
ease. Last fortnight Smith, Kline & French 
put out Sul-Spantab, a new sustained- 
release compound for the relief of urinary 
and respiratory infections. Wyeth Labora- 
tories announced a new drug, Zactirin, 
that relieves pain as effectively as codeine 
but has none of its frequent side effects 
(nausea and dizziness). And the industry 
is confidently taking on mental disease 
and Western man’s two biggest killers, 
cancer and heart disease. Says Allied Lab- 
oratories Treasurer and Director J. T. Ca- 
hill with a businessman's determination 
to overleap scientific research: “Once we 
have the answer to heart disease and can- 
tcer—well, you haven’t seen anything yet.” 


OIL 
Wildcatting v. Wildlife 


In the hotels and barrooms of Anchor- 
age, Alaska, oilmen from 25 U.S. com- 
panies waited anxiously last week for 
word from Washington, D.C. that would 
start the greatest northern land rush 
since the Klondike gold strike. They had 
swarmed to Anchorage by the score this 
fall after Richfield Oil Corp. made Alas- 
ka’s first big oil find in the nearby Kenai 
national game preserve (see map). So 
promising was the well (goo bbl. a day) 
that the companies are prepared to sink 
$100 million into the search fer more. If 
they are just moderately successful, they 
will invest another $200 million in pro- 
duction, refining, transport and storage 
facilities. This would bring in still other 
industries, open a bright new era for 
Alaska that might well make the territory 
self-supporting. But last week the best- 
laid plans of the oilmen were held up by 
a single, formidable obstacle: the big 
(7 ft. tall, 10 ft. long), shaggy Alas- 
kan moose. . 
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Conflict. When the Government in 
"1941 set aside 2,000,000 marshy acres of 
the Kenai Peninsula as a preserve for 
moose and other animals, no one cared 
because the land had no commercial value. 
But after Richfield’s discovery, oilmen 
quickly filed for leases on nearly 12 mil- 
lion acres in and around Kenai, and close, 
to 5,000,000 acres farther north. 

This oil rush stirred up powerful con- 
servationist lobbies in far-off Washington. 
To stop the drilling, they lined up for 
battle against the oilmen, and even against 
Alaska conservationists who wanted to 
throw open all Kenai for exploration. The 
Interior Department moved to pacify the 
lobbyists. It proposed stiffer rules for 
granting oil leases on all U.S. gameland, 
suggested that the pro-moose Fish and 
Wildlife Service get velo power over 
gameland leases. And until the rules were 
formally adopted, the department  sus- 
pended all leasing. 

To get it started again, Alaskans set up 
a bipartisan committee, headed by one- 
time Democratic Governor Ernest Grue- 
ning, to argue the case for unlimited 
exploration. Said Gruening. himself a vo- 
ciferous conservationist: “The conserva- 
tion lobbyists who get most upset are 
those who live in big-city apartments and 
have not the faintest practical notion of, 
where the moose like to live.” 

Actually, the moose like to live where 
men and machines do, and frequently 
nuzzle up to Alaskan oil derricks to 
sidewalk-superintend the drilling. Instead 
of being driven out of the civilized areas, 
they are rapidly multiplying. Their 
greatest enemy is not the oilmen, but 
the Alaska Railroad—a creature of the 
conservationist Interior Department— 
which last winter killed 366 moose on 
the tracks. For those moose who prefer 
desolation to civilization, there are vast 
areas of ideal scrub brush and timberland 
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The Olympic Games Torch throws new light on 


this community's unique way of working... 


Wausau 
Story 


By JAMES A. LINEN 


Publisher of TIME and President of 
United Community Funds and Councils of America 


wa ee pAY last September I visited Wausau and met 
the 350 men and women who would be leading 
the United Fund Drive in Wisconsin’s Marathon County. 

“For me, this was a significant event. As president of 


United Community Funds and Councils of America, I 
was in Wausau to help this community become the 1000th if a 
United Fund unit. You'll remember, the United Fund iW & ® 


idea started in Detroit 8 years ago. Now, 999 cities and 
750 million dollars later, Wausau has become the latest UNITED FUND 
milestone in the march of federation. Experience has 
shown that individual, unorganized philanthropy cannot 
do the job. The United Fund idea affords the best method 
to help support all the voluntary community services. 
“The launching of the thousandth United Fund in 
Wausau was an historic event. It was a symbol of Amer- 





ican democracy at work. People working together! From “Detroit sent their Miss Torchy (Virginia Lemanski) with the Olympic 
what I’ve heard of Wausau—and from what I saw during Games Torch to light the huge Marathon County United Fund torch 
my visit there, this is the way Wausau people get things at Wausau. This is the nation’s 1000th United Fund Drive since the idea 
done. Working together is a habit by now. That symbolic took root in Detroit 8 years ago. From the beginning, I knew the drive 
torch couldn’t burn brighter anywhere.” would be a success. What else could it be when Wausau people join forces!” 


Thanks, Mr. Linen, for helping us 
get our United Fund Drive off toa 
good start. We're glad of this oppor- 
tunity to know you .. . and to have 
you know us, our city and our people. 
We at Employers Mutuals know 
how our people take up any task... 
work together with enthusiasm, skill 
and a good heart. It’s a constant in- 
spiration for our way of working at 
our business. That business is insur- 
ance. We write all lines of fire and 
casualty insurance, including auto- 
mobile. In the field of workmen's 





“For 31 years, Ellsworth Cotcy has carried mail “1 saw where some of the equipment for our Texas 

: ‘ ) compensation, we are one of the 

in Wausau. He knows all the families on his route. paper mill was made at the D. J. Murray Manu- —————— 

peo : nt sof dies ‘ : eng ser largest. Let us tell you about the 
5 Cg cighbors, he says—proud ol their acturing Ampany. aiso saw how me agc- “ yr ” ra . . 

They’re good neig ahr ige : I fel rian, : " rs) Wausau Way” of working. See our 

homes and their community Incidentally, I felt ment and employces work for the fund. Lee nearest representative or write to us 

pretty proud myself when 1 saw there were Duncan (left), division sales manager, is in Wausau, Wisconsin. 

many of our publications in Mr. Cotey’s pack.” co-chairman. Wayne Wirt (right) is a director.” 


wt 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau as Listas 
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Ramset’ helps 
2 floors ride 
“piggy-back” 


In less than a month, two extra 
floors were added to this building... 
without disturbing occupants of the 
lower eight floors. The curtain wall 
panels were fastened with RAMSET. 


RAMSET operators move fast— 
they fasten up to 15 times faster 
than with old-style methods because 
there are no bulky power lines or 
heavy equipment to slow them down. 
Lightweight RAMsET tools permit 
one-hand operation with fasteners 
and charges conveniently carried in 
a pocket. And, Ramser fasteners 
will not pull out or loosen... 
they’re permanent! 


Call your RAmMseET dealer for 
quick service. He’s listed under 
“Tools” in the phone book. 





Ramset Fastening System 
WINCHESTER-WESTERN CIVISION 
OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


12139-L Berea Road + 
88 


Cleveland 11, Ohio 


outside Kenai untouched by man or der- 
rick. In fact, only 10% of Alaska’s moose 
live in the preserve. 

The oilmen have some other potent 
arguments. Kenai oil is urgently needed 
for Alaska’s three U.S. Air Force bases, 
two Army bases and countless Distant 
Early Warning (DEW line) stations. 
These outposts now get their oil products 
from Southern California over a long and 
vulnerable seaborne supply line. 

Compromise. This week the moose- 
v.-man issue gets even hotter as the In- 
terior Department opens public hearings 
| in Washington to hear the objections to 
its new leasing rules. Chances are that the 
oilmen and conservationists will work out 
a compromise because there is believed to 
be just too much oil in Kenai to let it lie 
there. The Fish and Wildlife Service will 
demand guarantees that the oilmen pro- 
tect the moose by routing their roads 
around rather than through the moose 
land, by keeping oil from wells from 
polluting the marshes. Oilmen are ex- 
pected to accept these conditions, and 
the stiffer leasing rules. For one reason, 
they are anxious to get along with the 
Fish and Wildlife Service in case huge 
reserves of crude are discovered under 
other gamelands. 


PERSONNEL 
Changes of the Week 


@ Harry Oppenheimer, 49, was elected 
chairman of the boards of South Africa’s 
De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd. (dia- 
mond), Anglo American Corp. (gold) and 
14 other subsidiary companies to replace 
his father, Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, who 
| died a fortnight ago (Tre, Dec. 9). 
A dark-mustached carbon copy of Sir 
Ernest, “Young Harry” learned the dia- 
mond business long before he went to Ox- 
ford to finish his education in 1931. He 
captained a company of Britain’s Desert 
Rats against Rommel’s troops in World 
War II, returned to Johannesburg in 1944 
to take up a multitude of directorships. 
He occupied his father’s old seat in the 
South African Parliament for ten years, 
was a leader in the United Party, which 
opposes Prime Minister Strydom’s racist 
policies. Six years ago Sir Ernest began 
turning over control of the empire to 
Harry, made him co-managing director of 
Anglo American. As he was elected chair- 
man, Harry resigned his Parliament seat, 
donated $2,800,000 of his personal fortune 
to a new Ernest Oppenheimer Memorial 
Fund to be used in furthering his father’s 
charities. 
| @ Donald P. Kircher, 42, vice president 
of Singer Manufacturing Co. since 1952, 
was picked as president to succeed 67- 
year-old Milton C. Lightner (see Manage- 
ment). Kircher, whose latest assignment 
has been overseeing Singer's current over- 
seas expansion (Brazil, Japan, the Philip- 
pines and Australia) as Lightner’s assist- 
ant, was born in St. Paul, Minn., grad- 
uated from Columbia University Law 
School in 1939, joined the Manhattan law 
| firm of Winthrop, Stimson, Putnam & 
! Roberts. He served 21 months in Europe 











= ; 
Barry Von Below 
De Beers’ OPPENHEIMER 
A carbon copy. 


during World War II as a tank com- 
mander, was twice wounded, returned to 
the U.S. with three Silver Stars, the Bel- 
gian Croix de Guerre with Palm, and a 
presidential unit citation. In 1948 he 
joined Singer, for which he had done legal 
work, next year became an assistant vice 
president, worked on labor-management 
problems. 

@ Frederic N. Schwartz, 51, was named 
president of Bristol-Myers Co. (Ipana, 
Bufferin, Vitalis), to succeed Lee H. Bris- 
tol, elected chairman of the board. The 
first nonmember of the Bristol or Myers 
families to occupy the presidency, Syra- 
cuse Graduate ('31) Schwartz did sales 
work for New England manufacturers of 
metal stampings and surgical instruments 
until 1942, went to Washington to serve 
with the U.S. Army Medical Corps. He 
joined Bristol-Myers in 1945, in 1946 
moved up from executive vice president 
to president of Bristol Laboratories, an 
ethical drug subsidiary. 

@ Charles E. Spahr, 44, executive vice 
president of Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) since 
1955, was chosen president to succeed 
Clyde T. Foster, 64, who continues as 
chairman of the board and chief executive 
officer. The youngest president in Sohio 
history, Spahr graduated as a civil engi- 
neer from the University of Kansas in 
1934 and from Harvard Business School 
in 1938. He worked briefly for Phillips 
Petroleum Co., joined Sohio in 1939 as a 
pipeline engineer before going to Burma 
in World War II as an Army Corps ot 
Engineers major in charge of pipeline con- 
struction. Back at Sohio, he took a man- 
agement job in transportation, became 
vice president for transportation in 1951. 
In 1952 he took time out to serve as direc- 
tor of the supply and transportation di- 
vision of the Government’s Petroleum 
Administration for Defense. 
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A 
PACKAGING DECISION 


Can Change the Course of a Business 


Consider for a moment the wonders you can 

perform with one small decision...a packaging decision. 
az You can bring a dying business back to life... 

make a healthy business a major force in our 

national economic life. 

se You can create major markets for minor products... 
transform drab wallflowers of commerce into 

modern Cinderellas...make local luxuries 

national necessities. 

ae You can create jobs, conserve natural resources, 
improve public health, strengthen the nation’s defense. 
se All these things—and more—you can do 

with a simple packaging decision. 

2 Is it any wonder American businessmen spend 

more money each year for the power of packaging 
than they spend for all the mighty flood of 

electric power that lights, heats and turns the wheels 


of our nation’s industrial machine? 





















Are you satisfied — 


—That the stocks or bonds you own are the ones best 





suited to the economic climate of the times? 


If your answer is yes—that’s fine. Just stand pat. 








But if there’s any doubt in your mind about your in- 
vestment program, may we invite you to discuss your 
situation with us—either in person or by correspond- 


ence? 






We'll be glad to give you our appraisal of your securi- 


ties—an opinion based on the findings of our Research 





Department. And it won't cost you a cent. Just call or 


write — 












Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Members New York Stock Exchange and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 


Europe's foremost car rental organ- 
isation—for 35 years—provides first- 
class service all the way! 

« New British and French Sedans will meet you ‘a 
anywhere. , 
« Free Maps, insurance, Routes arranged. 

e AA, and R.A.C. membership. 
. 
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A perty becomes 
a PARTY when 
you serve Cham- 
pagne. Why not 
serve what many experts call Our 
. Country's Best? —ALMADEN Brut! 


Self-drive and chouffeur-driven services. 
Competitive rates, reduced off-season and 
contract terms. 

Write for full details of all stations in Europe. 


NEW YORK Suite 1515, 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y. 


LONDON. Godfrey DavisLed. 
DavisHouse, Wilton Rd. ,S.W.t 
(Phone: ViCtoria 8484) 
(Cables: Quickmilez, London) 
PARIS—sS. F. L. Godfrey Davis 
99 Avenue de Neuilly, 
Neuilly-sur-Seine 

(Phone: SABlons 98-13) 
(Cables: Quickmilez, Paris) 
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Brut Champagne 


FREE — Quarterly News on wines ond recipes. 
Write Almodén Vineyards, P.O, Box 906 
Los Gatos, California 
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Davis London 8 
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|MILESTONES 





Married. Don Larsen, 28, New York 
Yankee pitcher and baseball immortal 
(the only perfect game in World Series 
history, against the Brooklyn Dodgers 
last year); and onetime Airline Steward- 
ess Corrine Audrey Bruess, 26; he for 
the second time, she for the first; in 
Benson, Minn. 


Married. Archduchess Maria Ileana 
of Habsburg, 23, Vassar-exposed, blonde 
daughter of exiled Princess Ileana (/ Live 
Again) of Rumania; and Austrian Land- 
owner-Businessman Count Jaroslav Kot- 
tulinsky, 39; in Vienna. 





Divorced. Brigitte (“BB”) Bardot, 23, 
cinema’s toothsome French pastry (And 
God Created Woman, Please! Mr. Bal- 
zac), and French film Writer-Producer 
Roger Vadim, 29; after three years of 
marriage; in a Paris court that found 
each “equally guilty of seriously insult- 
ing” the other. 


Died. Dr. Manfred Joshua Sakel, 
Austrian-born U.S. psychiatrist, originator 
of insulin shock treatment for schizo- 
phrenia; of a heart attack; in Manhattan. 
In 1927, while treating a famed European 
actress who was a diabetic and drug 
addict, Dr. Sakel accidentally adminis- 
tered an overdose of insulin, was amazed 
to see her craving for morphine subside. 
Theorizing on the correlation between 
physical and mental illnesses, he went on 
to try his overdoses on alcoholics and 
schizophrenics; in both cases the patients 
improved. 


57> 


Died. Barclay Acheson, 70, longtime 
(1942-57) executive director and chair- 
man (since last month) of the 27 Reader’s 
Digest international editions (an _ esti- 
mated 9,000,000 circulation in 13 lan- 
guages); of a cerebral hemorrhage; in 
Briarcliff Manor, N.Y. 


Died. Vice Admiral Herbert Fairfax 
Leary, 72, commander of U.S. Naval 
forces in the Southwest Pacific (1942), 
of a heart attack; in Newport, R.I. 





Died. James Alexander Linen Jr., 73, 
chairman of the board and onetime (1937- 
35) president of International Corre- 
spondence Schools World Ltd., Inc. (a 
vast learn-by-mail enterprise with more 
| than a million alumni in 59 nations), 
Scranton, Pa. civic leader, father of Trme’s 
Publisher James A. Linen III; of a heart 
attack, in Waverly, Pa. 


Died. Philip Mangone, 73, women’s- 
ready-to-wear manufacturer who devel- 
oped the three-piece suit and the topper 
in the 1930s, in Manhattan. 





Died. Frank Ernest Gannett, 81, 
publisher-founder of an empire that in- 
cludes 22 newspapers, four radio and three 
TV stations; after long illness; in Roches- 
ter, N.Y. (see Press). 
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World’s newest and fastest 


The device pictured above, premiered this month at the 
Eastern Joint Computer conference in Washington, rep- 
resents a major contribution to the field of modern 
high-speed computing. It is the new Stromberg-Carlson 
Model 5000 High-Speed Electronic Printer. 

This is a printer—an electronic one. It operates, not 
from type such as you are now reading, but from “in- 
formation” pouring from the electronic brains of com- 
puting machines. It represents the fastest means of trans- 
lating high-speed electrical pulses from data processing 
systems into a printed form useful for the human eye. 

The system combines two modern electronic marvels. 
Part one is Stromberg-Carlson’s CHARACTRON® tube. 
This is much like the heart of your home TV set, except 
that CHARACTRON receives and displays technical data, 
like the inset in the illustration. Its speed is almost 
incredible—up to 10,000 characters a second! 

Part two—Haloid’s XEROX® CopyFLo® Printer—an- 


A OtVISION 


2 


So 
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STROMBERG-CARLSON 


General Offices and Factories at Rochester, N. Y.—West Coast plants at San Diego and Los Angeles, Calif. 


swers the problem of getting the visual material into 
printed form quickly, accurately, permanently. In sim- 
ple terms, the face of the CHARACTRON tube acts like 
a projector and sensitizes the surface of a selenium drum. 
These images are developed electronically, using dry 
materials, and transferred to continuous rolls of paper 
at the rate of one and one-half 814 x 11 in. pages every 
second. Such speed is a real economy—since computing 
equipment time is valued up to $300 per hour. 

Application is both to business and scientific data- 
processing. Some business applications are invoices, pre- 
mium notices, inventory listings, bank statements and 
address labels; in science, data in reduction and graphi- 
cal analysis. 

We would welcome the opportunity to furnish more 
detailed information. Inquiries should be addressed to 
Stromberg-Carlson, San Diego, Calif. 

“There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carlson” 
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Today’ air power in action:” 


New air transport concept offers multibillion dollar saving 


Combining inter-continental range, huge payload and 
economical operation, the Douglas turbo-prop C-133A 
heralds a major advance in the art of air logistics. 


Not only can this airplane accommodate large 
units, such as missiles and their launchers, but its 
long range with big payload lets it overfly inter- 
mediate fueling bases. 

Eliminating refueling stops is, however, a minor 
dividend from the C-133A. With enough of these 


aircraft in service the whole concept of military 
supply could be geared to airlift. This would mean 
speeding up deliveries from the Zone of the Interior; 
an attendant shrinking of inventories now required 
in pipelines and overseas depots; and the eventual 
reduction of our basic procurement requirements 
because of less stockpiling. 

Savings in these areas, over a 10-year “cold war” 
period, could total billions. 





No. 1 in a new series 


* Logistic Support— Complete and speedy 
mobility for our world-wide military or- 
ganization requires modern airlift as ex- 
emplified by the new Douglas C-133A. In 
sufficient numbers, such aircraft could 
quickly deliver men, materiel and weapons 
wherever they might be needed to keep 
the peace. 


Douglas C assigned to 
the 1607tI r Transport Wing 
(Heavy). This airplane can 


A 
accept our largest tactical D O U G LAS 
weapon and 95% of our Army 


ground force equipment without The most réspected name 


disassembly. C-1 s could 
an entire division— wn in Aviation 
men and 15,000 tons 4 e 
eriel—from the U.S. to 

Europe in half the time of 

previous air carriers. 
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Southern California 
The greater Long 


Beach labor pool 
grows by 7,500 a 
month, This in-mi- 
gration brings en- 
gineers, machinists, and men and women 
of other factory skills here by the thou- 
sands. They supplement the large reservoir 
of skilled and technical workers already 
here — living in their own homes. Wage 
rates are moderate — stoppages few. 
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PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., RHEIMS, HAMMONDSPORT, NEW YORK 


PLENTY OF 


Killed 
La 


ORESS RIGHT — YOU CAN'T AFFORD NOT TO! 


There's imported quality and distinction in 
this KITZBUHLER dipine coat of famed Austrian 
LODEN! Tames the wintriest weather — gives 
warmth without weight— continental styling 
that ‘wins worldwide approval! Removable 
hood, smart leather buttons, distinguished 
tailoring touches you'll appreciate. Now 
at selected stores... about $42.50 


Country Casuals — Division of M. Wile & Co. Buffalo 
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CINEMA 


The New Pictures 
Wild Is the Wind (Ho! Wallis; Para- 


mount) makes a reasonably honest, week- 
end farmer's effort to turn the warm loam 
of natural life. Director George Cukor, 





| though obviously a city feller, has man- 


aged to provide himself, for the occasion, 
with a conspicuously green thumb. Pro- 
ducer Hal Wallis has provided the movie 
with Italy’s Anna Magnani, an actress as 
earthy (and sometimes as mysteriously 
beautiful) as a potato; with Anthony 
Quinn, an actor so radically natural that 
not even 20 years of Hollywood has 
spoiled him; and with a screenplay by 
Arnold Schulman that veers with the 
story’s gusts of emotion as lightly as a 
weathercock in the wind. 

Schulman tells the tale of a Nevada 
sheep rancher (Quinn), a rough, good- 
hearted Italian immigrant whose wife has 
died, and who goes back to Italy to fetch 
her sister (Magnani) to bed and board. 
The new wife soon finds out that he is 
still in love with the old, that he does not 
want her to be herself, but only to be “like 
Rosanna.” Impossible. Rosanna was a yes 
woman; Gioia is one of those passionate 
natures that take time by the forelock and 
life by the throat. “You look like a slob!” 
her husband roars. “Why don’ you be like 
And Gioia tells him fiercely: 
“She was her. I’m me.” 

Things come to a head at a party, Fall- 
ing down drunk, the husband tries tomake up 
to Gioia by proposing a toast which he be- 
gins with a disastrous slip of the tongue: 
“To my wife Rosanna!” Gioia locks him 
out of their room. “Go sleep with the 
dead!” she rages. He takes a trip. Desper- 
ate to be loved, and loved for what she is, 
she gives herself to her husband's adopted 
son (Anthony Franciosa ). 

It is evident—from what is easily the 
strongest moment in the film—that the 
moviemakers regard a passionate adultery 
as a minor offense, compared to a loveless 
marriage. In the latter case, the offense is 
against nature, and nature is the standard 
in this picture. 


Sayonara (Warner) is a modern ver- 
sion of Madame Butterfly which has 
gained in social significance but lost its 
wings—Puccini’s music. 

The significance is embedded in a pas- 
sionate plea on behalf of miscegenation. 
Based on James Michener's bestselling 
switch on John Luther Long’s love story, 
the picture tells the tale of Major Lloyd 
Gruver (Marlon Brando), an ace of the 
Korean war known as “the Air Force’s 
pinup boy,” and a Japanese pinup girl 
named Hana-ogi (Miiko Taka), the star 
of the Matsubayashi vaudeville troupe. 

Brando is supposed to be a Southerner 
—though his accent sounds as if it was 
strained through Stanislavsky’s mustache. 
When he first meets Hana-ogi, he believes 
that “fraternization is a disgrace to the 
uniform.” But he has to admit that she is 


| “a fahn-lookin’ woman,” and the color line 
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Outdoors or indoors 


12 ways to outdoor fun...all aluminum 


This year, dozens and dozens of exciting new aluminum 
products will be making it a happier Christmas for thou- 
sands of people everywhere. 

For more and more—strong, light, corrosion-resistant 
aluminum is becoming part of our way of life... is being 
used for everything from outdoor sports equipment to 
skyscrapers ... from percolators to pipe lines. 

Few of the U.S. fabricators who supply this growing 
market with parts and products have the facilities to pro- 
duce their own_aluminum ingot. To these independent 


Abundant water power in Canada’s river-rich 
northland makes possible the vast quantities 
of electricity needed to make aluminum. 


fabricators, a dependable source of aluminum is essential. 
Fortunately—in neighboring Canada, Aluminium 
Limited smelts one-fifth of the free world’s aluminum. 
Much of this goes to the United States—not as end 
products—but as aluminum ingot that helps keep U.S. 
shops and factories running, and furnishes dollars that 
enable Canada to buy more U.S. goods. 
Aluminium Limited, Montreal: Canada’s independent pro- 


ducer of aluminum ingot for U.S. industries. In New York: 
Aluminium Limited, Inc., 620 Fifth Avenue. 





Aluminum from Canada 


aluminum has a gift for fun! 


Weldwood Butternut Paneling. Philadelphia No 


Architects: Harbeson, Hough, Livin 


Installed by A. Wilt and Sons. 


How to create a favorable business climate 
with Weldwood real wood paneling 


Traditionally, wood interiors provide a handsome, dignified set- 
ting for every kind of business. Whether your offices are simple 
and intimate or large and luxurious, Weldwood offers three 

for you to benefit from the warmth and beauty of wood: 


Weldwood Paneling—casy-to-install panels, unfinished or prefin- 
ished to a fine furniture luster that wards off smudges, resists wear. 
Weldwood paneling is guaranteed for the life of the building 
Weldwood Flexwood—selected wood veneers, cloth-backed. 
Permits wood interiors in any room—even those with curved walls. 
Weldwood Movable Partitions—rich-grained real wood paneling 
that permit you to change office layouts overnight 


Whichever you select, your Weldwood interior is a worth-while 


Weldwood Teak Flexwood 
N. Y . | 


investment. For it needs no periodic painting or papering. 
FREE WELDWOOD BOOKLET, “Functional Beauty for Business and 
Institutional Interiors.” Write for your copy and list of more than 
100 United States Plywood sales offices equipped to help you. Or we 
shall be glad to have a Weldwood representative consult with you or 
your architect—at no charge. United States Plywood Corporation, 
Dept. T12-16-57, 55 West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


' Weldwood 


Paneling - Flexwood - Partitions 
UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
In Canada: Weldwood Plywood, Ltd. 


Weldwood quartered Walnut o! 
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Mirko Taka & BraNnpo 
Through Stanislavsky's mustache. 
soon becomes as vague in his mind as the 
meridian of Greenwich. “I will love you 
Gruver-san,” she murmurs to him one 
day, “if that is what you desire.” That is 
what he desires, all right, and after much 
too much Brandoperatic declamation 
about “what mah reason fuh livin’ is,”’ he 
decides that he also desires to marry her. 

To his consternation she refuses: “I 
have dedicated my life to my art.”’ Having 
already seen the overdressed girlie show 
she works in, a Western viewer may be 
somewhat confused by her attitude. But 
Brando has to pretend to take the situa- 
tion seriously, and it plainly bores him. 
He has some fun now and then monkey- 
see-monkey-doing like the Japanese, but 
he seems to find it unsatisfying to have to 
scratch himself through a kimono. 


Ordet (Palladium; Kingsley Interna- 
tional) is that rarest of delights for the 
fastidious eye, a film by Carl Dreyer. 
Dreyer, 68, is a Dane who has made his 
living as a newsman and his reputation as 
a cinematic creator on the strength of a 
half-dozen pictures that few people have 
seen. Only two have been generally no- 
ticed in the U.S. The Passion of Joan of 
Arc (1928) was considered by most critics 
“an experimental film,” but it has 
served serious moviemakers as an invalu- 
able primer on the uses of the closeup. 
Day of Wrath (1948) was a tenebrous 
expatiation on the theme of Jeremiah 
(“The heart is deceitful above all things 
and desperately wicked”), and it roused 
Broadway critics to such a 
love-hate that it ran for 13 
Manhattan art theater. 

Ordet (The Word) is another religious 
film of the same midnight-sunny Scandi- 
navian sort. Based on a play of the same 
title by Kaj Munk, the Danish pastor and 
playwright who was murdered, probably 
on Gestapo orders, in 1944, the picture 
does not tell a story so much as it poses an 


since 


passion ol 
weeks at a 
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allegory. A village divided by 
faction into “‘life-affirming’ and “death 
seeking” sects is intended to signify what 
is rotten in the state of Denmark’s soul 
and in the world’s as well. Because of this 
tragic split, the true faith—symbolized by 
a pathetic lunatic who imagines that he is 
the Christ of the Second Coming—wan- 
ders in alienation; and because there is no 
real religion, the world’s soul—symbolized 
by a pregnant woman—dies in giving 
birth to a dead future. In the end a child’s 
faith works a miracle, restoring religion 
and through the power of religion restor- 
ing the soul to life. 

The story is told with the luminous sin- 
cerity that haloes most of what Dreyer 
does. He has a deeper sympathy with the 
burgher virtues, a higher sense of the pros- 
perous interior than artist 
since the Flemish Renaissance; his frames 
impart the spiritual light of common 
things. And he can paint for the ear as 
well as for the eye; when suddenly the 
sound track fills with singing birds and a 
music of axles, bright September blows 
into the theater, tingling in the thoughts 
like merry harvest weather. Director 
Dreyer loves the human face (“A land 
one can never tire of exploring”), and he 
has chosen his faces with a sure insight. 
Best of all, perhaps, are the faces of the 
pregnant woman ( Birgitte Federspiel ) and 
her husband (Emil Haas Christensen), 
which make a simple, touching revelation: 
that they are deeply and quietly and 
naturally in love. 

Unfortunately, Dreyer’s defects are al- 
most as spectacular as his virtues. If he is 
passionately true to himself, he can also 
be childishly subjective: his conception of 
the Christ (Preben Lerdorff Rye), for in- 
stance, is simply silly. And at times he is 
pointlessly rude to his audience. It is all 
very well to make a scene move slowly 
when the slowness adds to the weight and 
seriousness of the situation. But there 
is no esthetic reason why every 
scene, regardless of content, should move 
at the doleful, two-beat trudge of a 
funeral march, 


almost any 


good 


Current & CHOICE 

Paths of Glory. A passion out of fash- 
ion, antimilitarism, vented by a gifted 
new director, 29-year-old Stanley Kubrick 
(Time, Dec. g). 

Don't Go Near the Water. A daffy 
piece of South Pacifiction, based on Wil- 
liam Brinkley’s novel about some officers 
and men engaged in the Navy’s public 
relations—and their own private affairs 
(Time, Nov. 25). 

Gervaise. Emile Zola’s L’Assommoir, 


a vast cry of rage at man’s fate, dimin- 
ished by French taste into a touching 
story of a woman's ruin; with Maria 


Nov. 18). 

Pal Joey. \ mildly anemic version of 
the full-blooded Broadway musical—with 
Frank Sinatra supplying a strong jolt of 
the glamour vitamin (Tim: 

Les Girls. The most stylish movie mu- 
sical of the year; with Kay Kendall, the 
most stylish comedienne the British have 
turned up in 30 years (Time, Oct. 14). 


Schell (‘Tine 


Oct. 28 


religious | 





Broadmoor is America’s most 
complete year around resort with 
unequaled facilities for and 
pleasure. 


play 


The Golf courses, Ice Palace. 
Stables, Pikes Peak Cog Railway, 
Will Rogers Shrine, Cheyenne Mt. 
Zoo, Mt. Manitou Incline and the 
delightful climate are all World fam- 
ous. Come and see. 
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BOOKS 


Peeved Look at Publishing 


Despite the supposed intellectual lan- 
guor of a nation devoted to TV and tail- 
fins, U.S. publishers are turning out books 
as fast as they can be printed (a near 
record 11,881 titles so far this year), and 
customers are buying at a rate that will 
probably surpass the 1956 high of some 
$750 million. But to Veteran Publisher 
Alfred A. Knopf, 65, the state of the pub- 
lishing business is parlous. In the current 
Atlantic Monthly, Knopf lines up his cul- 
prits for a scatter-gun blast. 

First of all, Knopf hits the booksellers. 
Most of them, he grumbles, are content 
merely to display books, make no effort to 
sell them, While the big book clubs peddle 
and pass out books by the hundreds of 
thousands, bookstore owners lazily rake in 
40% commissions on books that leave the 
counters under their own power, pack the 
rest back to the publishers. The result is 
that “much of the time our inventory 
is gone today and here tomorrow.” 

Cows Are Not Vain. Next. Knopf be- 
rates reviewers, longs for the good old 
days of H. L. Mencken (“who could even 
sell a book by denouncing it, so arresting 
was his invective”), Heywood Broun and 
Yale’s William Lyon Phelps, “at whom 
the intellectuals used to laugh but whose 
enthusiasms were really contagious.” The 


only present-day reviewer contagious 
enough for Knopf is the New York 
Times’s notoriously Phelpsian Orville 


Prescott. Says Knopf: Prescott can “make 
them buy the book he praises. We would 
all benefit enormously were there a dozen 
like him. Whether they were sound critics 
wouldn't. matter so much to the book 
trade—not to start with, at any rate,” 

Writers, too, earn an onion, There was 
a time, Knopf recalls mourniully, when 
editors were not compelled to “conduct 
elaborate correspondence courses” for 
“would-be and indeed practicing novel- 
ists.’ The fellows are unreliable, snorts 
Knopf: “We pay substantial advances for 
books that never get written.” Worst of 
all, they are self-important: “You can 
offer a grade A milk and a grade B if you 
are in the dairy business, but authors are 
vain in a way that cows are not.” 

Back to Buying. Knopf admits that 
the grievous inadequacy of authors, book- 
sellers and critics does not excuse pub- 
lishers for “producing the large volume 
of trivial, unimportant, inferior and down- 
right unworthy stuff we do.” He roasts 
his colleagues for handing out contracts 
to hopefuls who have never written novels 
and, worse still, for printing the results. 
Standards are so low, he complains, that 
no one “can say to any author, ‘Your 
book is so bad that it can’t be published,’ 
because the author is just as likely as not 
to go down the street and sell it to the 
first. publisher whose office he 
Knopf scoffs at overstimulated adver- 
tising (“Never has a book offered so 
much”) and fraudulent announcements 
of “12 superb new novels” in a single sea- 
son. An offender not mentioned: Pub- 
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passes.” 


lisher Knopf, who decorated the book 
jacket of Come with Me to Macedonia 
(Time, Aug. 26), one of the most forlorn 
comic novels of the season, with this en- 
dorsement: “I cannot remember when I 
have laughed so much over a novel.” 
Finally, what about the readers? Citing 
Walt Whitman's remark that “To have 
great poets, there must be great audiences, 
too.” Knopf suggests that a really great 
audience would pay its own way. He 
grumbles_ that “People who wouldn't 
dream of borrowing any other purchas- 
able object feel no compunction about 
borrowing a book.” But successful Busi- 
nessman Knopf really is not much dis- 
pleased with his customers’ buying or 
reading habits: “By and large.” he con- 
cludes, “the taste of the reading public is 
better than that of us who cater to it” 





Jean Marquis 
FRENCH PHILOSOPHER ARON 
Like sending Coke to Cognac. 


The Myth of Revolution 


THe Opium OF THE INTELLECTUALS 
(324 pp.|}—Raymond Aron—Doubleday 
($4.50). 


French intellectuals are never happier 
than when planting the horns of a dilem- 
ma on another Frenchman's head. Ray- 
mond Aron. brilliant political commenta- 
tor and Sorbonne professor of philosophy, 
contends that this intellectual thingum- 
bobbery makes French thinkers and their 
followers so outrageous and opinionated, 
so unable to get along with one another, 
that it is a wonder France exists at all. 

In the dry, derisive manner of the best 
French writing, Aron indicts the French 
intelligentsia for committing treason 
against the West, and he does much to 
elucidate a mystery that bedevils the 
friends of France: Why, in the name of 
(and despite) their own traditions of free- 
dom, are France’s most vocal philoso- 


ry 


phers, artists and scientists declared So- 
viet partisans or, at least. neutralists? 

Of Tradition & Progress. The French 
are philosophically unlike the Americans, 
whose revolution, as Aron sees it, did not 
involve so much a change of mind as a 
change in title to power. They are unlike 
the British, whose revolution came on the 
installment plan, and was hardly noticed 
until it was all over. The French Revolu- 
tion was different; it created a deep fission 
in the French mind between traditional 
and supposedly progressive values, and 
left all questions unresolved. The revolu- 
tion tended to be a permanent thing—an 
ideal, a matter for the future rather than 
a historical event. Its romance became a 
myth which grew to include other revolu- 
tions, notably the Russian, until at times 
the French cult of revolution seems “in- 
distinguishable from the Fascist cult of 
violence.” Enemies of the church, French 
intellectuals have hankered for a substi- 
tute religion and found it in a kind of 
futurism. Revolution, Aron says, serves 
as a refuge from reality for utopian intel- 
lectuals; Communism is their opium. 

Aron’s cold hatred of Communism and 
his meticulous destruction of its myth, its 
mythologists and its common gulls make 
this a book that should be read in the U.S. 
Aron is writing mostly of French intellec- 
tuals. but much of what he says applies to 
many intellectuals elsewhere—their futur- 
ism. their dogmatic opposition to religion, 
their slavish conformity to the stale atti- 
tudes of “nonconformity,” their long will- 
ingness to excuse Soviet crimes in the 
name of a higher aim (scathingly, Aron 
asks why so many had to wait for the 
Hungarian massacres to become indig- 
sant. when the purge trials, the slave la- 
bor camps, the Katyn massacre, the mass 
deportations should have been enough). 
Says Aron: “Both American liberals and 
the Left in France and Britain share the 
same illusion: the illusion of the orienta- 
tion of history in a constant direction. . - 
Marxism is only one version, a simulta- 
neously cataclysmic and determinist ver- 
sion, of an optimism to which rationalists 
are professionally inclined.” 

Of Doubt & Faith. Aron concludes with 
a kind of conservative manifesto in which 
he denies the claim of the hot-eyed pro- 
gressives to be the monopolists of hope. 
“The man who no longer expects miracu- 
lous changes either from a revolution or 
an economic plan is not obliged to resign 
himself to the unjustifiable. It is because 
he likes individual human beings, partici- 
pates in living communities, and respects 
the truth, that he refuses to surrender his 
soul to an abstract ideal of humanity, a 
tyrannical party, and an absurd scholasti- 
cism,” i.e., Communism. 

In a rather wistful addendum, Aron 
;: “If tolerance is born of doubt, let us 
teach everyone to doubt all the models 
and utopias.” Logician Aron should know 
that doubt in one thing issues from faith 
in another. In any case, his is an un- 
practical enterprise in the present state of 
the French mind—like sending Coke to 
Cognac. He leaves France with nothing 
more nourishing than a paradox: “Let us 
pray for the advent of the sceptics.” 
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FICTION 


A LEGACY, by Sibille Bedford. A cool, back- 
ward look at Victorian and Edwardian 
Europe, a time when the big rich were 
truly idle and upperclass life was dedicat- 
ed to an endless battle with boredom. 
Middle-aged First-Novelist Bedford turns 
the cosmopolitan novel, a rare enough 
product nowadays, into an immensely en- 
tertaining remembrance—and indictment 
—of things past. 


A LIGHT FOR FOOLS, by Natalia Ginzburg. 
A brief. near-poetic story of ordinary lives 
mired in the despair of Mussolini’s Italy. 
Conceived in sympathy and written at the 
level of simple truth, it is one of the best 
Italian novels in years. 


THE FALL, by Albert Camus. This year’s Nobel 
Prizewinner edging away from existential- 
ism toward religion in an effort to pin- 
point the dilemma of modern man. His 
boozy, sometimes boring hero tries hard 
to believe that man is the center of all 
things, yet is more than half persuaded 
that he is wrapped in original sin. 


THE FLYING BOX, by Mory McMinnies. An as- 
tonishingly good first novel about fum- 
bling Britons who still pretend that they 
are carrying the white man’s burden in 
Malaya. The decline and fall of Empire is 
measured by the spurious successes of a 
black-marketeering London spiv who finds 
loot among the ruins. 


PNIN, by Viadimir Nabokov. About an émi- 
gré Russian professor at a U.S. college 
whose joyously ridiculous English and 
congenital helplessness only faintly con- 
ceal the sorrow of exile. 


THE WAPSHOT CHRONICLE, by John Cheever. 
The most ruefully amusing novel of 
the year, a story about an old New Eng- 
land family on the skids, with a cast of 
pathetically brave left-behinds, hilarious 
eccentrics and nice youngsters who lack 
the gumption of their elders. 


THE FEAST OF LUPERCAL, by Brian Moore. A 
book which proves that Novelist Moore's 
excellent first, The Lonely Passion of 
Judith Hearne (1956) was no accident. 
Malice, spite, envy and sexual frustra- 
tion at a boys’ school in Ireland add up 
to ignorance triumphant—and pathos on 
every page. 


BERLIN, by Theodor Plievier. The end of Hit- 
ler, Berlin and Germany, seen in a flaming 
novel that has the hallucinatory quality of 
a firelit death dance. The last book of a 
trilogy (Stalingrad and Moscow were the 
other two) that, collectively, tops the 
fiction of World War II. 


THE ASSISTANT, by Bernard Malamud. An ag- 
ing Jewish Brooklyn grocer, a holdup and 
a thief’s remorse seem hardly the sub- 
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The 


stance of a good novel. This book be- 
comes one through its tender, realistic 
grasp of the meanings. small defeats and 
even smaller victories in the lives of seem- 
ingly hopeless people. 


THE TOWN, by William Faulkner. The malig- 
nant, unsavory Snopeses taking over 
Yoknapatawpha County from the noble 
old families who once controlled it and 
gave it graciousness. Intricate and con- 
voluted as the book is in plot and in sen- 
tence, Faulkner gives it the air of a sly 
village idiot’s barbershop yarn. 


IN THE TIME OF GREENBLOOM, by Gobriel 
Fielding. A too-sensitive English schoolboy 
goes astray on the devious paths of life 
and love, comes to believe that the game 
is not worth the candle, but is brought 
back to himself through the influence of 
Horab Greenbloom, one of the flashiest 
intellectual priests of the life-to-the-hilt 
school in recent fiction history. 


PLATERO AND |, by Juan Ram6n Jiménez. One 
of the best-loved books of the Spanish- 
speaking world, by the 1956 Nobel Prize- 
winner—138 prose poems about life and 
death in the author’s home town in Spain. 
The poems are addressed to the narrator's 
companion, a donkey, with bittersweet 
and sensuous grace and delicacy. 


JUSTINE, by Lawrence Durrell. Not to the 
taste of every literary palate but a special 
delight for those who can savor the sensu- 
ous, the sensual and the unsavory all at 
once, The heroine is a sex-surfeited Jew- 
ess in Alexandria who does not understand 
herself, in or out of bed. The reward for 
the reader is an unforgettable impression 
of both the oddly exciting and sordid sides 
of a Near Eastern city. 


BY LOVE POSSESSED, by James Gould Coz- 
zens. The best U.S. novel of the year, 
wrought of many kinds of love and their 
power to strengthen or warp character, 
make or break the lives of man or wom- 
an. Through its lawyer hero, the book 
also deals with something most U.S. nov- 
elists have forgot about—man’s respon- 
sibility to man. 


NOT BY BREAD ALONE, by Vladimir Dudin- 
tsev. No great shakes as a novel, but an 
important book, published in the West 
despite Moscow protests. With toughness 
and sarcasm, a Russian living in Russia 
in effect damns the Soviet regime, its 
bureaucracy and cynical disregard for in- 
dividual aspiration. 


A DEATH IN THE FAMILY, by James Agee. A 
hymn to life, sung in the story of a man’s 
death and the complex of feelings that 
course through the hearts and minds of 
his family. The novel's greatest strength 
is in its delicacy, the most unusual effects 
gained from a loving knowledge of the 
tragedy that underlies the usual. 





YEAR'S BES) —————ey 


LAST TALES, by Isck Dinesen. Gothic stories 
ranging in scene from Denmark to Italy, 
and turning on the tragic ironies that bow 
kings as well as poets and murderers. Su- 
perior fare for those who like a mixture 
of the sublime, the grotesque and the 
supernatural, 


NONFICTION 


THE ORGANIZATION MAN, by William H. 
Whyte Jr. A thoughtful and critical study 
of the growing numbers of Americans who 
tend to live, work, think and play within 
the framework of the large corporations 
that employ them. No off-the-cuff call for 
nonconformity for its own sake, the book 
(a surprise bestseller) spells out the need 
for genius and just plain individuality to 
speak in their own voices. 


THE ROOTS OF AMERICAN COMMUNISM, 
by Theodore Draper. The first volume of 
an important history by an ex-Communist 
who has both the objectivity and the 
dogged patience to tackle the subject. No 
joy for the casual reader, it offers a sober 
account of Communism’s lust for power, 
and of the incredible nonsense involved 
in Communist theory. 


THE MERCHANT OF PRATO, by Iris Origo. A 
biography of a 14th century Tuscan mer- 
chant reconstructed from bales of letters 
and ledgers. What could have become a 
dreary recital is in fact a shrewd look at 
an early capitalist, a fine piece of social 
history and a graceful piece of writing. 


COMMON SENSE AND THE FIFTH AMEND- 
MENT, by Sidney Hook. Plentifully sup- 
ported by logic and his own common 
sense, Philosopher Hook shows how sen- 
timental, not too commonsensical liberals 
have accepted the Fifth Amendment as a 
shelter for the just and the unjust alike. 
Sidestepped by many reviewers and at- 
tacked by others, it makes more sense 
about the Fifth than any book in years. 


THE LION AND THE THRONE, by Catherine 
Drinker Bowen. Biography in the grand 
manner; the life and times of Sir Edward 
Coke, who became the watchdog of the 
common law, bluntly told British kings 
that law was their sovereign and defined 
legal principles that stand triumphant 
three centuries later. 


THE NEW CLASS, by Milovan Djilas. A top 
Yugoslav Communist, now in a Tito pris- 
on, decides after a lifetime of Marx wor- 
ship that the commissars have done a 
wretched job, run prison camps instead 
of states and are far more greedy ma- 
terialists than the capitalists. Certainly 
nothing new, but significant coming from 
Tito’s ex-buddy. 


GOGOL, by David Magershack. A sound, 
readable biography of the little 19th cen- 
tury Russian neurotic who became one 
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of his country’s great novelists. Incred- 
ibly, he exposed corrupt Russian bureauc- 
racy and the horrors of serfdom in books 
of genius while obsessed with the notion 
that he was really helping to preserve 
the Russia he loved. 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS AND FOREIGN POL- 
ICY, by Henry A. Kissinger. A book by a 
Harvard political scientist that, though 
pre-Sputnik, is still must reading for top 
military and diplomatic planners. Author 
Kissinger warns that no Soviet shifts of 
policy must obscure the basic fact that 
each new move is a step towards world 
domination. brilliantly argues that the 
U.S. must be ready and willing to fight 
small wars to a winning finish if the 
world is not to be lost through a suc- 
cession of new Koreas. 


WARWICK THE KINGMAKER, by Pau! Mur- 
ray Kendall. A vivid. expertly handled biog- 
raphy of the Earl of Warwick, the fas- 
cinating 1sth century British kingmaker 
who fought in turn on both sides in 
the bloody civil Wars of the Roses, even- 
tually became drunk with power and died 
while trying to drink more, 


GIVE US THIS DAY, by Sidney Stewart. A 
grim and unforgettable book about World 


| War II by a young draftee who was cap- 


tured on Bataan, liberated by the Rus- 
sians in Manchuria after suffering more 
than three years of horror and maddening 
brutality. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, by John Alexander 
Corroll and Mary Wells Ashworth, The sev- 
enth and concluding volume of the mas- 
sive work that Historian Douglas Southall 
Freeman did not live to finish. Somewhat 
woodenly written, it is still a competent 
completion of the most searching and 
definitive life of George Washington ever 
undertaken. 


THREE HUNDRED YEARS OF AMERICAN 
PAINTING, by Alexander Eliot. The rich and 
varied story of American painting su- 
perbly fixed in 250 color reproductions, 
its development and creators described in 


text (by Time's art editor) that is at 
once informative, informal and critically 
penetrating. 


THE CHARLES M. RUSSELL BOOK, by Harold 


McCracken. A fine serving of Americana. 
Next to Frederic Remington, “Kid” Rus- 


sell was the most popular artist of the 
U.S. West. His pictures quivered with 
action, spoke with the light and loneli- 
ness of the wide open spaces he learned 
to love as a cowboy. Nearly 200 illustra- 
tions, 35 in color, together with a read- 
able, sympathetic biography. 


PRE-COLUMBIAN ART, by S. K. Lothrop, et al. 
A stunning collection of aboriginal Amer- 
ican art, beautifully photographed, mostly 
in color. From handsome Mexican pot- 
tery to Aztec masks and Peruvian textile 
designs, the emphasis is on useful or cere- 
monial art that frequently achieves high 
reaches of imagination and workmanship. 








MISCELLANY 


Headmaster. In Memphis, General 
Sessions Judge Heard Sutton ordered a 
26-year-old man not to strike his wife, “or 
so much as to raise your hand to stir a 
wind that might blow her hair.” 





Postscript. In El Paso. angered when 
his girl friend refused to give him $20. 
Emilio Sanchez, 29, tipped off the Secret 
Service that she had forged and cashed a 
Government check that he had _ stolen 
while working in the post office, 


Return Stamp. In Indianapolis, Hold- 
up Man Kenneth Dunville, 51, was easily 
captured after he stole $126, a wristwatch 
and a ring from a druggist, ordered his 
victim to drive down Bellefontaine Street, 
remarked as he jumped out of the car: “I 
live down here, at 1826." 


Egocentric. In the South Pole region, 
U.S. Navy scientists and personnel dubi- 
ously eyed the one cracked egg included in 
the crated supplies dropped by Air Force 
parachute. then discovered a_ penciled 
message: “This egg cracked before we 
dropped it. Air Force.” 


Burned Child. In Milwaukee, Willie 
Winfrey, 33. charged with nonsupport of 
his divorced wife and three children, told 
police that he had tried to keep out of her 
way ever since a 1955 argument with her 
‘I was scared to go near her because she 
shot me.” 


Paper Clipped. In La Grange, Ga., 
Barber E. L. Lane advertised in the Vews 
that he “wanted my past, future and pres- 
ent customers to know that from this date 
on, I will not try to cut duck tails, pony 
tails, pushups. Elvis Presleys or any new 
haircuts that are shown on TV or movies.” 


Undercurrent. In Phoenix, Justice of 
the Peace Al J. Flood asked a defendant 
charged with disturbing the peace if he 


had ever threatened to kill his wife. was 
told that “we've been married 20 years 
and I've never tried to kill her.” found 


him not guilty after he added: “I've felt 


like it several times, though.’ 

Blended Spirit. In Launceston, Tus- 
mania, after police caught Minister for 
Police Charles Aylett drinking in a bar 


after hours, he was fined $5 in spite of his 
contention that “Parliament makes laws 
to cover extreme cases, but Parliament 
always considers that the law will 
administered with discretion.” 


be 


Courtly Motion. In Chicago, Judge 
William E. Helander wearily listened as 
an irate telephone subscriber sued the Illi- 
nois Bell Telephone Co. for charging $5 
to change his phone from one color to 
another, became irked when the contro- 
versy developed into a long-winded ses- 
sion, finally reached into his own pocket 
put a $5 bill on the desk for the telephone 
company, ruled the case closed. 
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